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THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
CONSOLIDATED AUGUST 13, 1870. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, in 
Boston and CuicaGao, preted to the imterests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, industrial, legal and politica) - 
Equality, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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EDITORS. 


SEEMS—€0.000 year, in advance. Single copy, 6 
cents. . 

CiusB Rates —8 copies, one year, $6.50; 10 cop- 
les, one year, #20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stam. 
for postage. 

For sale and suoscriptions received by Tan NEw 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
sents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advértising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House and second door from Beacon street. 


Philadelphia, Kooms of the Pennsylvania Society, - 


700 Arch street. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must addressed to the Editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addr 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
Office or not. 

8. Thecourts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoffice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 


{For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.] 








00000... 
BY SELWYN L, STEL' is. 


She said, “I’m but a cipher here ;”’ 
Yet faithful toiled she on, 

Unknown, still blessing everywhere, 
Till her three score years were gone. 

But when shal] dawn the perfect light, 
And the record is unrolled, 

We'll read her cipher at the right, 
Making our age tenfold. 





[For the WomMAN’s JOURNAL.] 


“FOR A’ THAT AND A’ THAT.” 
ADAPTED FROM BURNS, BY SELWYN L. STELLIS. 
FE, 
£2k>. 


Ye may open to Woman broader fields 
Of science, and art, and a’ that, 
And she may take what their harvest yields, 
Yet true Woman be for,a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that pe | “ 
Culture of mind and a’ that;} PE ES 
{ Knowing cannot unfit her for duty and love, 
The Woman shines out for a’ that. 
Will the wood-bird change to a groveling beast 
If its wire cage opened be? 
Ah! the impulse hid in Woman’s breast 
Will be lovelier far when free. 
She may look beyond to her country’s wea!— 
Her nation, her flag, and a’ that, 
Even drop her wish in the ballot-box, 
Yet a Woman be for a’ that. 


so 
— hee. ink 


“What comes from without ne’er defiled a man,” 
Nor a Woman yet, thank God! 
And oft she has walked through the mire of sin, 
Her garments unstained by the clod. 
Leave her free for her God-given powers, 
E’en to “speak, and vote, and a’ that;’’ 
Her sphere is but her room to work,— 
The Woman’s herself for a’ that. 
- _—-= 
[For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 


SHIPWRECK. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


I stand on a desolate coast, 
There’s a storm abroad on the deep. 
Each wave is a sheeted ghost, 
And as blindly onward they leap, 
They fright, each the other, until 
The night is white with their sweep. 
1 watch on a desolate coast, 
Far out on this desolate sea, 
Three children, the life of my life, 
Are floating to death, or to me. 
To my warm, loving arms, as to death, 
On this desolate, desolate sea. 
Would God I were with them afloat; 
*Twere surely a happier fate, 
’Mid the blackness of breakers, that ’whelm, 
To stand than thus, to await 
On the shore, the terrible stroke 
Which gives the stanch ship to her fate. 
Osea! that doth threaten and strike, 
O storm! that in madness doth roar, 
Can God be abroad in your wrath? 
He smiles in the flowers on the shore— 
But oh! can he threaten and strike, 
In your terrible rumble and roar? 
** ewes 
A bark is driving on the beach! 
I hear the cry of shuddering souls! 
The long, long, helpless, hopeless cry, 
That long as ocean roars and rolls, 
Will fill and thrill my being still, 
The weird, wild shriek of shipwrecked souls. 





CORRECTION. 


In the JourNAL of December 14, for Otter- 
brin University, read, Otterbein. I know my 
pen is a bit of a goose, but I did not know it 
was silly enough to make ane look like r. 

M. M. C. 





A NEW YEAR'S GREETING. 


* It is now three years since the present 
writer began. his weekly editorials in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. During this time there 
has been no break in the series, except ducing 
a few weeks of his brief European trip, and 
on one or two occasions, when he has been 
crowded out. Every regular contributor, who 
has been allowed his full swing thus long, ac- 
quires a certain constituency of his own, in- 
side the larger body of subscribers. He bas 
gradually found those who see things, to some 
extent, as he sees them; or who chance to 
feel an interest in his special point of view, 
and thus acquire the habit of turning first to 
his particular column, just as other people 
form the practice of turning away from it. 
This shows the use of employing a variety of 
hands on a newspaper; in time you have as 
many separate constituencies as you have ed- 
itorial writers. And it is pleasant, at least 
once a year, to turn from that general pursuit 
of usefulness, which is supposed to be the aim 
of all, and to gossip a little with one’s own 
particular readers. 

When I began these weekly editorials, the 
thing seemed a dangerous experiment. I had 
done a good deal of irregular editorial writing 
before, but to furnish a column a week, on 
one subject, seemed altogether too much like 
sermon-writing to be agreeable. I looked for- 
ward, with misgiving, to a future conscious- 
ness of gradual dilution and repetition, with 
much weary pumping of the brain, In jus- 
tice to the cause we are advocating. I ought to 
say how entirely my fears have been dispelled. 
How much fatigue other people may have 
found in this column of mine—whether I 
have not proved to be only, as the epitaph in 
the old Watertown grave-yard says, ‘‘a pious 
and painful preacher”’—it is not for me to de- 
cide, But that I have found the task infinite- 
ly easier than I had expected, it is safe to de- 
clare. Honestly, I can remember but one 
week, in the whole hundred and fifty-six, 
when I found myself casting about wearily 
for something to say. That was at mid-sum- 
mer, I remember, and probably I was tired, 
or stupid, or hot. At every other time, the 
thoughts have come to me, eagerly asking to 
be uttered; and there has almost always been 
an accumulation of two or three trains of 
thought, each waiting for its turn. 

Is not this an irresistible proof of the fresh- 
ness and inexhaustibleness of the subject? If 
the proof convinces nobody else, it has con- 
vinced me. It has given that test, for which 
every reformer sometimes longs, by which he 
may determine whether he is, or is not, wast- 
ing his efforts on a trifle. ‘‘Let no man quit 
his belief that a pop-gun is a pop-gun,” says 
Emerson, “though the most ancient and hon- 
orable of the earth should affirm it to be the 
crack of doom.” But that aman of average 
sense can “blow the trumpet, blow,’’ as dear 
old John Brown used to sing, every week for 
three years, without finding out whether it is 
a pop-gun or not—this I utterly refuse to be- 
lieve. In the spontanoous effort to give some 
variety to one’s notes—for one’s own sake if 
not for other people’s—the whole range of the 
instrument is tested, just as surely as when 
the same man plays under your window every 
morning, with the same hand-organ. 

The depth, the variety, the ramifications of 
the movement for Woman’s equality, are thus 
best shown, by writing at regular intervals 
about it. And I am glad to testify, also, that 
I have thus proved the body of its advocates 
to be anything but a collection of reckless or 
egotistical agitators. Four surely I may ap- 
peal to this whole series of articles, to show 
that it is not needful to flatter or to cajole 
this class of radicals, but that they are best to 
be dealt with by speaking plain truth. If I 
have criticized men, I have also criticized wo- 
men, frankly, if not wisely. If Ihave claimed 
for women equality, education, wages, suf- 
frage, I have also tried to point out the defi- 
ciencies of women’s work, and the way in 
which the deficiencies gave an excuse for 
men’s injustice. Believing, heart and soul, in 
the motto which a woman first gave to the 
anti-slavery movement: ‘Immediate, uncon- 
ditional emancipation,” I also believe that wo- 
men can make even the delay of justice into 
a kind of blessing, if they use the interval so 
energetically that, when suffrage is ready for 
them, they shall be fit for it. Besides what 
others can do for them, there is a great deal 
that they must do for themselves. Thus 
frankly reasoning, I have always found wo- 
men ready to hear, and have thoroughly 
proved that what they really desire is not 
flattery, but justice. 

Asa matter of truth, also, I wish to say 
that neither I, nor any man, can assume to 
instruct in this movement; for the essential 
head and leadership of it must always be 
sought among women themselves. But fora 
few resolute and unwearied women—perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, but for one— 





this JouRNAL would never have existed, nor } reason and right; and by this law will these | co-education of the sexes. 


should I have had this opportunity. And if 
the vagaries and excesses of a few women 


have not produced a temporary re-action | through Woman’s advent.’’ They desired to | 


against the whole movement, ere now, it is be- | 
cause it had, besides a basis of eternal prin- | 
ciple to rest upon, an essentially right-mind- | 
ed and sensible body of women, to do the | 
work. 

I feel especially grateful to such of these wo- | 
men as have written to me, from time to 
time, either to approve or to criticize what I 
have said. An editorial writer has to guard 
against some of the same dangers that beset 
the clergy. He may be hammering away at 
his text, while those who should-be his hear- 
ers are asleep. Or, worse, he may use the | 
same sophistry over and over again, for want | 
of somebody to contradict him. The more 
letters I have from admiring or indignant 
readers, the better I like it—so long as they 
need only be answered in print. To know 
that each column has one reader is an exceed- 
ing great reward. One reader! it is a great 
deal to be sure of. Besides—thus subtle and 
suggestive is vanity in the editorial breast— 
where there is one reader there may be many 
more, and thus a great encouragement is 
opered. It says in Mather’s ‘‘Magnolia” that 
Arius promoted his heresies by first convert- 
ing seven hundred virgins thereto. If I could 
convert the more than seven hundred women 
who read this JoURNAL, to a hearty faith in 
its doctrines, I should think the work of the 
New Year well done, and its best wishes 
more than fulfilled, T. W. H. 


- se = 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


The Springfield Republican believes in Wo- 
man Suffrage—and the Millennium. Any at- 
tempt to enfranchise women in our own day 
and generation it calls pettifogging trickery . 

ssly provides 


Outs But. when 


en vote and) Hold] office] Rife T erritonies, 
Senate Judiciary Committee report 


, fresh snub 
at the hands of Congress. We are heartily glad 
of it, and hope it may be sanctified to the good 
of anoble but sadly mismanaged cause. In’ 
reporting adversely upon the bill to let women 
vote and hold office in the Territories, Judge 
Edmunds remarked that the settlement of a 
great question of this sort belonged to the peo- 
ple and not to Congress, and that neither the 
people of the Territories, nor any considera- 
ble number of American women, had indica- 
ted a desire for the proposed legislation. For 
once, the Republican cordially agrees with Judge | 
Edmunds. Believing in Woman Suffrage and | 
expecting, in good time, to see it grafted upon 
our political system with the intelligent ap- 
proval of the majority of our people and by 
their spontaneous act, the epublican, tor 
one, has no sympathy with these attempts to 
pluck unripe fruit,—to win by pettifogging 
trickery and snap-judgments. 





If this bill had been introduced by Charles | 
Sumner or Lyman Trumbull, we should have | 
heard nothing of “snap-judgments.” 


IT WAS BRAVE. 


I would like to say a few words in answer 


to the question, ‘‘Was it Brave?” which was | 


propounded by Selwyn L. Stellis in the Wo- | 
MAN’S JOURNAL of Dec, 21st. Yankee-like, 
I will begin my reply with an interrogation. 

Was it ‘‘false heroism and a zeal, not accord- 
ing to knowledge,” which actuated the authors 
of the ‘‘Boston Tea Party,” the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, the patriot boys 
of "76, the defiant opponents of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, the fearless managers of the “Un- 
derground Railroad,” and other high-minded 
individuals and bodies of men, both of this 
country and of foreign lands, who have dared 
to do right, all the laws and the lawmakers to 
the contrary notwithstanding? Our honored 
and noble forefathers took, not ‘“‘the kingdom 
of heaven,’’ but the kingdom of America “‘by 
violence.” They were “daring,” and they 
were “brave.” 

Their deeds were far more opposed, both to 
the letter and the spirit of the laws, than was | 
the voting of these resolute women; but did 
their illegal and rebellious acts “bring oppro- 
brium rather than honor to the cause?” Ask 
History! and the proud answer, “No!” rings 
down through the past and on into the Ages of 
the future. Their deeds partook of the nobili- 
ty of true manhood, and equally did the actions 
of Miss Anthony and her sisters ‘‘savor of the 
gracefulness of true womanhood.” 

There is a higher court than those degraded 
ones of New York. It is the court of absolute 
and impartial justice; and at the bar of this 
court will these women be tried. There is a 
“higher law’’ than the law of the Empire 
State, even that which was proclaimed by one 


| lic that the majority rule.’’ 


}country? 





of her greatest sons, It is the law of religion 


women be judged. 
Their action is “a portent of politieal reform 


exercise not only their man-given privileges, 
but their natural and inherent rights as well; 
and, with this purpose in view, being filled 


with a high sense of their duty to themselves, | 


their fellow-creatures, and their Maker, they 
marched up to the polls and deposited their 
ballots. It was an act worthy to be recorded 


| by a Homer,a Virgil, or a Milton; and the 
names of the actors maystar? undimmed by 


the side of the most illustrious upon our na- 
tion’s scroll of fame. 


What shall we say of the Vigilance Com- | 
mittees of San Francisco? Did they do right? | 


We must believe that they did, for the whole 


Indeed, what in- 

fidelity to doubt it! God has placed sons and 
| daughters in the same homes to be brought 

up; and men and women are made to live to 
gether in the world. Who may presume to 
say that, from sixteen to twenty-five years of 
age, the most formative period of human life, 
the young men and young women must be sep- 
arated, become monks and nuns in their school- 
time, and then revive, as best they can, their 
thwarted, smothered sympathies ! 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

A lady is preparing to occupy the pulpit in 
one of the Orthodox churches of Salt Lake 
City. 

Miss Kellogg will write her autobiography, 


giving, without varnish, the inside history of 
“stage life.” 


country lauded their efforts; and yet they act- | 


ed in direct opposition to the commands of gov- 
ernment Officials, the judgments of the courts, 
and the laws of the city andthe State. Can it 
be “unlovely” to do what is right? 


We have no reason to think that women, as | 


a body, will disobey the laws which they shall 
help to make. These women were permitted 
to vote by persons appointed by the State to 
superintend such affairs. But, suppose that 
their requests had been denied, and that, in 


spite of all opposition, they had deposited | 


their ballots in the boxes of ‘‘the male persua- 
sion;” what then? Would they have been 
guilty of any crime or misdemeanor? How 
could they be guilty? The Declaration of In- 


dependence says that “governments derive | 


their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.’’ The women of Shis country have 
never given their consent to the laws thereof, 
and they are not bound to obey them. If Jeffer- 


A female pharmaceutist, Miss S. M. Har- 
ding, has been appointed Dispenser to the Hos- 
pital for Women, at Birmingham, England. 

The Marchioness of Lorne has been elected 
President of the British National Union for 
improving the education of Women. 

A woman lately died at Newburyport who 
was one of the choir of girls who greeted Gen. 
Washington with a song, on his entrance to 
Newburyport. 

Catharine Hanlon, at Liverpool, stabbed a 
boy who stole an apple from her stand, and 
he has since died. As she is poor and does 
not live in New York, she is likely to be held 
responsible. 

Marie Antoinette’s work-table has been 
| placed in the Louvre. The Empress Eugenie 

bought it at a sale some years ago for $8600, 
| and it was fortunately saved from the Tuilleries 
before the fire. 


son’s sublime words be true, the jurymen that | 


condemn a woman tu death, the judge that | 


pronounces the sentence, the hangman that 
adjusts the fatal noose, are all guilty of mur- 
der. 


No obligation rests upon the women of | 


America to obey any of our laws, except those 
which have been copied from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, nor these, indeed, because they are the 
laws of the State, but because they are the 
laws of God. But the women do not intend 
to disobey the laws, not even those which 
men have unjustly made forthem. They are 
naturally too peaceable to make such an at- 
tempt. Ido not believe that Miss Anthony 


and her patriotic compeers intended to be dis- | 


obedient. ‘They have surely brought no “dis- 
grace upon the Woman Movement,” neither, 
in my opinion, have they ‘“‘retarded its pro- 
gress.” 

If we interpret the Constitutions of the na- 


tion and the various States by the spirit, rather | 


than by the letter, there will be no more trouble 
about Woman Suffrage. They contain some 
of the grandest maxims and the noblest words 
that were ever uttered. The insertion of the 
word “male” in subsequent portions of these 
documents, is a direct contradiction of what 


| has been said before. How shall they be in- 


terpreted? By the spirit, or by the letter? It 
is not “an established principle of our Repub- 
Or, if it be true, 
it is about time for the principle to be put 
into practice. When have the majority ruled, 
and what lays have they ever made in this 


“Ifa person were imprisoned unjustiy,’ hé 
would certainly have a rig ut tc escape without 


regard to the jailor; and if the jailor skowe | 


throw open the door for him, the vrisoner 
would, I think, be very apt to walk ou. Al- 
though desiring “a full and open requital,” 
yet, if this boon were denied, there are few 
who would prefer ‘‘to die in chains.” After 
having made women wait for nearly six thou- 
sand years, itis rather ungracious to ask them 
to be patient now. Let the women of the 
country demand, and, as far as possible, exer- 
cise their rights, even as our forefathers did 
theirs, and happy realization will soon take the 
place of weary patience. M.S. WILSON. 


CO-EDUCATION. 


Prof. Hosmer, of Antioch College, in Vid and | 
New, sets forth his views upon a subject now | 


open for considerable discussion. 

I am sure that young men and women study 
better for being brought together in recitation; 
there is an honorable emulation, a natural in- 
centive in each to do the best. Neither would 
seem to the other dull or incapable ; the young 


He says :— 


women would show that they can do well even | 


the 
Then 


in philosophy and mathematics; and 
young men must look to their laurels. 

in regard to the spirit and tone of life. 

sure it is better for the presence of both sexes ; 
roughness is repressed, and thought and feel- 
ing are purer, gentler and more humane. No 
doubt there must be vigilant supervision and 
limits to familiarity; some indiscretion must 
be expected and provided for; the sober ma- 
turities of autumn are not to be looked for 
amidst the buds and flowers of spring, but 
with a careful supervision we have had very 
few willful departures from propriety. Through 
these results Shove come to strong faith in the 


et. 


) Gshed-un-ler tle title of “Spectacles for young 


I am | 


Mrs. Dorcas Rice of Jeffrey, whose one 
hundred and third birthday was celebrated the 
other day by a grand ball, still walks about the 
house, makes her own bed, reads Ler Bible, 
and converses as readily as for years. 

Mrs. J. Barnes has presented to the Wes- 
| leyan University, at Middletown, Conn., the 

valuable law library of Jonathan Barnes, who 

died in 1861. For thirty years he was a trus- 
| tee of the University. 
| The New York Evening Mail desctibes Mrs. 
| Harriet Beecher Stowe’s reading as a happy 
success, The curly-haired, merry-eyed auth- 
oress now and then dropped her eye glasses to 
enjoy the hearty laugh with which she infected 
her audience. 

A monument to the intrepid Hannah Aus- 
tin, who killed nine Indians and thus effected 
her escape from savage captivity, is to be erect- 
ed at the scene of her exploit, at the junction 
of the Coptoocook and Pemigewassett rivers, 
in New Hampshire. 


| 


Madame Rudersdorff, the oratorio singer, 
has some literary as well as musical repute 
abroad, and occasionally contributes to the 
press here. She is, moreover, a very charit- 
able lady, and gave in Boston, concerts for the 
benefit of the working-girls who suffered from 
the great fire. 

Mrs. Sarah W. Lander, a sister of the late 
General Lander, died a few days since at Sa- 
lem, Mass. She had fine literary ability and 
taste, particularly in juvenile literature. Of 
her series of sketches of foreign countries, pub- 


Eres,” some 35,000 copies have been sold. 

1. is estimated that in England, more than 
"3000 infants are every year suffocated by their 
mothers, who have them with them in bed. 
In Bavaria there is a law which prohibits par- 
ents having children under two years in bed 
| with them, the result being that instances of 
| suffocation of infants are very rare there. 
| Madame Ocker-Boulacre, who died, a few 
| days since, at Geneva, and who was famed for 

her beneficence, has left bequests to the 

amount of 155,000 franes. Among others, one 

of 40,000 francs to the Bureau des Familles, 

one of 10,000 frances to the National Hospital, 
| and one of 25,000 francs to the Cantonal Hos- 
| pital. 

A Russian lady, who desires to be anony- 
mous, but is rumored to be “still very young 
and a native of Siberia,’ has offered 50,000 
roubles fora medical course for ladies, to be 
given at the Imperial College of Physicians. 
The course is to be one of four years’ dura- 
tion. The threat from Zurich no longer to 
‘admit the ‘unprepared Russians’ proves, 
thereby, a wind that blows somebody some 
good, 

The second annual reception given to the 
ladies, by the New England Society, took place 
at Delmonico’s, in New York, last week. The 
| rooms were crowded at 10 o'clock, when dane- 
| ing commenced, At 11 o'clock a repast was 
| partaken of, after which the dancing was con- 
| tinued until alate hour, Thus the New Eng- 

land Society admit women to eating, drinking 

and dancing, but do not yet admit them to 
the “feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
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SOCIAL EVIL LEGISLATIO¥ ---LETTER FROM | 
MRS. CHANDLER. 


Since we parted from Boston and its dear 
associations, the highly cultivated fields of Cen- 
tral New York, the interminable level of the 
prairies of Illinois, the magnificent billowy 
acres of Kansas have spread their varied beau- 
ties before our vision, and the fervent midsum- 
mer heat, the stifled, dusty rail-road car, the 
alternate burning glow of midday and chill of 
night-time, have ofttimes sent us, in imagina- 
tion, back to the seaside, and the refreshing 
remembrance of its grateful breezes. 


In early October we started eastward from 
Ottawa, Kansas, accompanied by the dearest 
friend on earth. We stopped a day at Law- 
rence, in the hespitable home of Mrs. H. E. | 
Starrett and her noble husband. We held a | 
meeting in the parlors of the Womans’ Chris- 
tian Association, which was well attended. 
The spacious and well-furnished music store, | 
which is the “sphere’’ of the accomplished | 
Mrs. Starrel, and her successful management | 
of this branch of trade in which she has no | 
competitor in the city, seems to be as well | 
graced by her, as is her well-ordered home; | 
where we can assure the sensitive guardians | 
of domestic welfare, the babies are not neglect- | 
ed. At Kansas City, the rain, which always | 
keeps all ladies in doors, interfered with our | 
first appointment; but a second attempt quite 
repaid us for the effort to get a hearing, the | 
audience being goodly in number, and appre- | 
ciative. Both these cities have sent in large | 
signatures to the “protest” against licensing 
the “social evil’? in Washington. 


St. Louis was our next point, and the earn- 
est, large-hearted Fanny Holy was our kind | 
hostess and compagnon du voyage in the ex- 
plorations we carried forward. The testimo 
ny of the chief of police and physician on the | 
Board of Health, was not (except in one re- | 
spect), corroborated by thet of the resident 
physicians whom we consulted, in reference | 
to the sanitary result of the “license” system. 

The voluntary testimony of all these was, 
that “‘licentiousness was increasing.” One 
physician denied that he could discover any 
diminution of disease, and claimed that the 


| 


been made here to accomplish such infamous 


| legislation.” I have myself seen a copy of the 


bill which Mr. Boswell, of the Lower House, 
introduced a year ago last spring, embracing 
all the odious features of the St. Louis system ; 


no provisions to protect fallen women from | 
| disease, but only fallen men. 
received from Mrs. Lucas and Mrs. Mary C. 
Hume-Rothery, of England, ought to stimu- | 
| late us to do all in our power to forestall and 


prevent the accomplishment of such one-sided 
and demoralizing regulations of this moral 
cancer. It will be far easier to prevent the 
making of these laws, than to secure their re- 
peal. We send all our friends holiday greet- 
ing, and rejoice that the WoMAN’s JoURNAL 
was not a victim of the conflagration. 
L. B, CHANDLER. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 23, 1872 


ARTIFICIAL DISABILITIES. 


It is unreasonable to suppose that the Crea- 
tor has placed insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of Woman’s bigher education. 
cannot aspire to the same hights in learning 
that man can attain, without ruining her 
health, there must be some reason, or reasous, 
for it, within her own control. 

There is no doubt but the health of the sex, 
taken as a whole, is deteriorating from one 


generation to another, and, consequently, the | 
sons of such mothers suffer, although not equal- | 
But Woman’s health, | 


ly with the other sex. 
and the future of the race, are endangered 
more by the unhealthy and distressing mode 


| of dress in common use, than would be possi- 


ble by any amount of hard study. When wo- 
men wear their clothing as loosely as men do, 


when they suspend it from the shoulders as | 


men do, instead of dragging several pounds 


weight after them, and when they clothe the | 
limbs as warmly as men do, their health will | 


be equally good. If the time ever comes when 
young women consult the laws of health and 
good taste in dress, there will be no need of 
separate colleges for them. In thus dressing 
they need not appear like antedeluvians, but 
merely modify the prevailing fashion to agree 
with the laws of health. 

If every man had intellectual traits peculiar- 


Letters recently | 


If she | 


phase of this corruption most desirable to | 
reach (clandestine prostitution), was not | ly masculine, and every woman such as are 
brought under the “regulations.” He gave us | generally considered peculiarly feminine, there 
. several facts which went to prove this; andhe might be some need of separate colleges; but 
is a man who was born and reared in St, Many young women can dive deeper into 
Louis. We met a few ladies in the parlor of | mathematics than many young men. Must 
Mrs. W. T. Hazard, and only hope that the | these be educated in a “female” college? 
conversation was counted as profitable to them | There are no two faces nor two minds precise- 


as to ourselves. Next, we set our face Chica- | ly alike. The teacher needs to be acquainted | 





go-ward. Here, when we counted our work | 
well begun, “Epizoot” upset all plans, and, | 
though we walked seven miles to keep an ap- | 
pointment the first day that travel was sus- | 
pended, there was no progress possible. The | 
value of horseflesh to all human plans and pur- | 
poses was forcibly impressed upon us befure it | 
became practicable to renew our efforts. 

The second beginning was quite encourag- 
ing, though a sudden illness prevented our at- | 
tendance upon the last meeting appointed. 
The ladies, however, organized a Committee 
for holding meetings to promote ‘‘Moral Edu- 
cation,” of which Mrs. C. 8. Levanway, M. D., | 
is Chairman. A Committee was also formed on 
the West Side, Mrs. Maria N. Johnson, M. D., 
Chairman. At Detroit, Mrs. Catharine Steb- | 
bins had arranged for a meeting open to both 
sexes, and we presented the question of “Li- 

ensing.” A good attendance, and a candid 
report by the Press. The Tribune copied the | 
@ Protest.” 
* At Buffalo, N. Y., our meeting was serious- 
ly interfered with by a snow storm; | but we , 
met several earnest women anbypceived tes. 
peated invitations to come again, and ao’ ex? + 
tended work. The success of the “Tngheside ¢ 
Home,” there established by the W opiants 3, 
Christian Union, is very encouraging. A’Re- | 
formatory Institution, now holding thirty in- | 
mates, self-supporting, paying the women in | 
the laundry weekly wages, and those who do | 
handiwork, a percentage of the profits. The | 
inmates are tractable, industrious, orderly, and | 
on the best of terms with the women who | 
have provided them with home protection from | 
the perils and temptations of former life. | 
They are aided b¥ the Assuciation to obtain | 
suitable homes and occupation, when it is 
deemed safe and proper that they should leave. 
We believe this is an illustrated prophecy of 
the means by which the sad army of fallen wo- | 
men is to be diminished, by preventing the sup- | 
ply of recruits. Individual benefaction in this 
instance has done what should be done by mu- | 
nicipal and State appropriations—provided the 
buildings, and thus made it possible to main- | 
tain the institution on a self-supporting basis. | 

The first Sunday after our arrival in Wash- | 
ington, a large gathering of ladies greeted us in | 
the parlors of the Y. M. C. A. We hada good | 
attendance upon the regular meeting of the | 
“Moral Education Society” last Saturday. | 
The teacher of one of the public schools has | 
sent the society a request to indicate what are 
our purposes, and how the school-boards can | 
co-operate with us. “Some recent revelations 
among the scholars (by no means peculiar to | 
this city), the occasion. 

The question of “Licensing Social Evil’ has 
not béen acted upon yet,only talked of. The | 


Territorial delékate in Congress has replied to | 


|-fort is the need of the times. 


with each pupil, and adjust lessons to the in- 
dividual capacity of each. 

There is one other reason why men easily 
excel] women in a healthful education, if, in- 
deed, they do so, and this is, they eat more and 
better food. 
the world, have any one suppose she needed 


much to eat, Lecause a good appetite is vul- | 


gar, and on no account would she do anything 
unladylike. (That word “unladylike’’ is a 


bugbear to nearly the whole sex). Woman | 


needs just as much nourishment to repair the 


waste of her system as man does, and, if fully | 


fed, may laugh at pain and disease. 
Persons of either sex who never use alco- 


holic drinks, eat much more than those who | 


do. Many ladies eat sparingly at the table, 


and finish behind the pantry door; but those | 


who board at hotels have not this opportunity, 
and I have seen some of the most delicate little 
ladies stow into their faces an astonishing 
amount of good things. 

Study, as well as manual labor, exhausts the 
system, but keepers of fashionable boarding- 
Sdiools de*yot recedgilide “this fact. About 


hatf,g ventysy agan young gir! died from the | 


effects of, staryatiqn, at a fashionable “female” 
tiardingschool jn*New England. 

** Yung men wWotild not endure such treat- 
ment a week. Once on atime a few students 
at, Barvard College came to the conclusion that 
their table was furnished with pork quite too 
often, and, as pork was cheaper than beef, the 
motive was suspected. They chose from their 
number a committee to request the lady of the 
house to supply them with less pork and more 
beef. After that there was no cause of com- 
plaint on accountoffare. 8S. D. FARRAR. 


DRESS REFORM IN VERMONT. 





“Somerville” presents the practical difficulty, | 


that no one can afford to reform her dress, sin- 
gle handed; therefore united or organized ef- 
We need lec- 
tures, tracts, and perhaps a paper devoted to 
the cause. But even a small society, or corre- 
sponding Association, without them, in a cause 


with so much feeling in its favor, would be a | 
nucleus out of which to develop a larger soci- | 


ety. The effort would develop and elevate 
Woman, and I do not see how the conservatives 
can consistently complain that it is out of Wo- 
man’s sphere to reform her own dress, 

We ought to have a movement like the Wash- 
ingtonian movement, in temperance, by which 
it should become as popular and noble for a 
lady to face ridicule against her dress, as it 
was for a gentleman to face ridicule in refus- 
ing to drink. 
and arguments alone are not sufficient. 
tion is the need. 

The short dress is worn here, and we give 


Ac- 


A young woman would not, for | 


Prejudice is the chief obstacle, | 


those who are experienced in organizing, lead , escapes on the left, the pressure applied to it | the old year, as it passes away, all cherished 
| or plan the way, and you may count upon sym- | 


pathy and practical aid from the New England 
Hygienic Home. 
Concord, Vt., Dec. 29, 1872. 


RECIPROCITY. 


BY PROF. JOHN BASCOM. 


It is easy for men to make a mystery of 
| what they do not choose to understand. It is 


on the right, are matters of varied and daily | isms and differences of-opinion, on otheg, mat- 
experience with men; and they thus acquire | ters, and meet on the 18th of February, At To- 


| a better mastery of their féllows. With more | ledo, “united in heart and hand” by a deep, 


caution and forecast of results, they push | and cordia! interest in this one “end and aim” 
toward their purpose. They have learned | for which we have organized Woman Suffrage. 
that a simple declaration of truth, one passion- | Let us pity, not condemn, our opposing or ap- 


|.ate, straightforward movement, does not at | athetic sisters, for could they see with clear 


once and necessarily reach the end, nor ex- vision, as we have seen, how man is to be 


| haust the resources of wisdom. If their mo- | ennobled above all by this crowning act of his 


, rality is flat-footed, it is correspondingly firm- 


quite a familiar method in philosophy. Men — 


| cannot conceive the Infinite, they say, and 
| straightway they expect the Infinite to dissap- 


pear from thought. Equality, the simplest and | 


| most practical of the ideas that rule in social 
| philosophy, is pronounced a “glittering gener- 
| ality,’ an impossible and inconceivable dream 
| of enthusiasts; and, it, too, is dismissed, as no 
| longer to rule men’s hopes. Equality between 
| men turns on the use of powers. Those are 
| equal who have the same freedom in the use 


| 


life, women would soon be of one mind and one 
footed, and achieves a practical sagacity which | voice. 

makes it effective quite up to its moral tone.| Come then, dear friends, and meet with us: 
The rough physical sensations of life, and the | bring your whole heart and mind to the work 
modifications of action which sprang out of | —and your “mite,” if ever so small, and help 
them, are best known to men, are often hid-| us in every way you can. May those with 
den from women, because no strict reciprocity | large means, whose hearts are in the work, 
of influence is established between these two but who cannot attend, spare of their abun- 
parties to the social problem. Management, | dance to help carry on the work, remem- 


| therefore, is always falling into the hands of | bering that “it is more blessed to give 


| power in giving and receiving are determined | 


from within, not from without. Govern- 
ments and social customs deal with restraints, 
rather than enlargements, and man stands 
| even with his fellow in the race of life when 
these restrictions are the same for both. The 
| swiftness that, by nature, is in the limbs of the 
one, as the other, has nothing to do with the 
fairness of competition between them. 
According to this palpable and practical idea 


Society hedges her in a thousand ways and 
| burdens her in as many more in the use of her 
powers when she proposes to run any bold, 
eager race in the competitions of life. 
endowments are quite another thing. These 
are settled by a mandate against which there 
is no rebellion, and with which, luckily, we are 
very generally satisfied. 
recognized social right to use freely every force 


| of her social inferiority, which assigns her the 


| to take a faithful measure of difficulties. 


men; and when posiition is given to women | than to receive; and-from those gifted ones 


| their executive force is rarely proportioned to | far away,some of whose faces we may not 
of their faculties, whose positions ef personal | 


their intellectnal and moral power. Effective- | have seen, but who are precious to our mem- 


ness is the life-longlesson of men, and they learn 
Wo- 


| men are taught to expect a good deal from the | 


| put upon them; and female character would | 
of equality, woman is not the equal of man. | 


Her | 


concession of others and to anticipate results | 
disproportionate to the means employed. It | 
is always with loss that our feet are thus lifted 
from the earth, even though it be by moral en- 
thusiasm. Our powers are consolidated, hard- 
ened and proportioned by this constant strain | 


gather force, compass and practical value, if, 
in a fair reciprocity of influences, it would 
enter widely upon the general work of the | 
world. We are fond of insisting on compli- | 


| 
mentary endowments in the sexes; but the | 





| interplay of moral life incident thereto is half | 


Woman lacks the | 


lost because we will not concede greater equal- | 
ity and freedom of position. Spheres of labor | 
hedged off from each other, and that allow no 


| electric transfer of sympathies, nullify and | 
that centers in her; and this is the substance | 


minor balfin the only grave contract of life, | 


that of marriage and the household, and leaves 
her in occupations amere gleaner. Right this 
as between man and man, and give to every 
power its untrammeled use, and nothing more 
is to be asked. But this condition is one 


waste this diversity of constitutional gifts. | 


The affections, moreover, suffer always from 
this want of liberty. Absolute rightfulness, | 


ories—may they be inspired to write us such 
words of truth and cheer as shall touch all 
hearts. 

Let all leading workers, connected with us, 
or otherwise, be on hand the evening of the 
17th, if possible, that we may arrange our'pro- 
gramme and lose no time; for remember, we 
must close (if possible) the third day, with a 
Mass Meeting. We hope a choir of singers 
may be with us to enliven. 

It is asignificant fact that we have not yet 
reached that point of enthusiasm, which usual- 
ly invokes the muses’ power. We trust this 
may not be said of us a year hence. 

If we are notified, Jan. 18,1873, of the prob- 
able number of delegates from each locality or 
society, we will endeavor to secure a reduction 
of fare, otherwise it canuct be done for want 
of time. R.A S, JANNEY, 

Chairman Ex. Com 





SPIRITUALISM VINDICATED. 


The following explanation of the relation 


absolute freedom, are the conditions of the | of Spiritualism to the theory of free love, ap- 
most complete emotional life. To command | peared, last week, in the Hampden Mass, 


| love is to be exonerated from the labor of win- Times. In justice to the many estimable Spir- 


| the only grounds on which it can be conferred. 


which cannot be departed from in any and | 


every renovation of society—commercial, in- 
| tellectual and spiritual. 


**Never will peace and human nature meet, 
Till, free and equal, men and women greet 
Domestic peace ; and ere this power can make 
In human hearts its calm and holy seat, 
This slavery must be broken.”’ 


Reciprocity, the free interplay of influence, 
demands, as its condition, this equality of posi- 
tion. Lift one up, and sink another in their 
hold on powers, and instantly their mutual in- 
terplay of inciting and restraining influences 
is interfered with, and the one adjusts in weak- 
ness, and the other in the arrogance ofstrength, 
| their every right. The husband who claims 
superiority of relation, the wife who concedes 
_ inferiority, each instantly receives a new posi- 
tion for the radiation of their virtues and 
vices, 
advantage in the inferior, vice to advantage in 
the superior, The fair restraints of life are 
slipped, and the victory rests with will, which 
should have rested, and perhaps on equal terms 
might have rested, with grace. Women are 
robbed every hour of their just influence, of 
the proportion of power in the social product 
which morally falls to them, which is to-day 
theirs by inberent, spiritual constitution, be- 
| cause this actual and assumed inferiority of 
| social position compels them to send aslant 


equal, straightforward radiation. 

It is undeniable—we al] know it—that wo- 
men have a higher spiritual development than 
men; that many virtues are with them a mat- 
ter of instant intuition, almost of sensation, 
which are slowly and mechanically reached by 
us in reluctant judgments. The first flash of 
vision teaches them, as a mere matter of de- 
cency, what men often slowly accept under 
compulsion. The soul of Woman unfolds the 
larger tactile surface in the spiritual world, 
and reduces many of its truths to habitual 
sentiment, daily sensations. 
dowment is half lost to society, and often cruel- 
ly sacrificed by the rough, unreasoning ascend- 
| ancyof man. He fails tc blush when he should 
blush, because he despises the source of the 
silent criticism. Man thus makes callous and 
insensible the point at which God intends to 


ning it, and may easily be, therefore, to neglect | itualists who are also generally advocates of 


To concede love, aside from thecharacter- | 
istics which evoke it, is to degrade it from its | 


| rational nature, to make it the blind passion | 


| growing insight of the soul. 
| tion must so certainly spring out of liberty. 


‘first and final 
| easily becomes arrogant, upward easily be- 


| of dependence. 


| duties and undivided joys—Independent. 


Reciprocity is lost, virtue is put to dis- | 


_ the utmost importance to us. 


itis so often thought to be, instead of the 
All high affec- 
tion certainly concedes liberty; all high affec- 


Reciprocity, the free interplay of life, is its 
condition. Love downward 





comes servile, unless it lie between parties, as 
father and son, that stand on a definite footing | 
There is no equipvise, no 
weighing of life with life, in the spiritual | 
world, no single genetic union of all its activ- 


ities, if it be not this of the sexes in unparceled 








FROM OHIO. 


It will be seen in this issue of the JoURNAL | 
that the third annual meeting of the Ohio | 
Woman Suffrage Association, will be held in | 
Toledo, February 18, 19. It will also be re- | 
membered that, during the coming year, the 
Constitution of the State will be amended, 
and that men are to be elected to do that work. 
In view of this fact, our meeting must be of | 
Are we in earn- 


est? are we true? are we self-sacrificing? do | 


the light of their virtues upward, instead of in | 


This diviner en- | 


| —for even while we seemed “resting upon our 


touch him, because he has thrust down and | 
lost coniact with the spiritual sensorium of | 


the race. A willfulness and pride overtake 
him in his vices which would be impossible to 
him if women on all sides, in the quiet free- 
dom ef equality, brought home to him the re- 
buke of their better insight. The conscience 
of the world is smothered, and in no one re- 
spect more markedly than in the fact that the 
delicate, upward-tending thoughts of women 
are left to evaporate like childish fancies, be- 
cause men deem them the products of minds 
essentially inferior and ephemeral, certainly 
| not formidable and to be heeded. 

Nor is there less sure loss in the opposite di- 
rection, 
forces, a less constant sense of their power, 
they can form a more practical and complete 
estimate of the obstacles these are destined to 
encounter. 


, found through obedience to the promptings of 


If men have less insight into moral | 


The ins and outs of human ac- | 


we know our duty? Let each one of us answer 
these queries and let our deeds be the answer. 

The political agitation of the State and | 
country, during the past eight months, has | 
rendered it inexpedient that, during that time, | 
we should engage in organized work—or that 
an Association should commit itself to any po- | 
litical party ; our strongest and warmest friends 
are to be found (in Ohio) in the ranks of each 
party. The Committee who have been en- 
trusted with the business of the Association, 
desire that all should be free to obey the dic- 
tates of conscience—consequently some have | 
worked for one party, some for another—and 
some for no party. This we feel very sure has | 
conduced to a union and harmony of feeling 
that must now be of great advantage to us. 

In looking over the ground for the past | 
year, there is much to call forth our gratitude 


oars,”’ our cause has been steadily gaining 
friends. This is as it should be, if we believe 
that “in and of ourselves we can do nothing.” 
The only sure road to glorified success is to be 


our higher nature, and that law of love which | 
should bind the whole human family. 

One of our number, most earnest, true and 
faithful, has ended his journey here, and passed 
into another life. Although we no longer see 
his kindling eye, hear the sound of his voice, 
or feel the clasp of the friendly hand,—his fare- 
well words remain to us an ever present note 
of cheer. Remembering that this is not our | 
abiding place, let us each &nd all look inward 
upon our own hearts, and “know of a truth’’ 


that no unholy or selfish ambition us Jo | 
the work. WOV 0 


Thus, with an inward renewal of love for | 
our race, and confidence in the truth and jus- | 


| ing to fear from the encounter. 


Woman Suffrage, we take pleasure in laying it 


before our readers :— 


Mr. Epiror:—It is generally well known 
in this vicinity, at least, that, for a series of 
years, I have been a warm friend, ardent ad- 
mirer, and earnest supporter of Mrs. Liver 
more, and the cause that lies so near her 
large, womanly heart; and, so far as suffrage 
is concerned, Ido not intend my efforts to 
cease, or my interest to wane, until the ballot 
is granted her. But, in justice to myself, I 
cannot allow the statement she made, or, at 
least, the impression she left on her Music 
Hall audience, Friday evening, Dec. 6, to go 
uncontradicted. Mrs. L. did not say, in so 
many words, that the three million Spiritualists 
of America sanctioned Mrs. Woodhull’s theo- 
ry of free love, but she certainly did allow that 
impression to go forth, as the Times report 


| indicates, 


The truths of Spiritualism are very dear to 
me; the one fact of immortality, as demon- 
strated by it, is above and beyond price. 
Without boasting, I lay claim to some little 
knowledge of the literature of Spiritualism, 


| beside being conversant with a large number 
| of the acknowledged leaders, and I state a 


fact, when I say [know that a large majority 
of the Spiritualists of this ccuntry are not free 


| lovers, in any sense, according to the common 


acceptance of that term; aud it would be gen- 
erous of Mrs. Livermore to acknowledge the 
same. Many an Association, in Convention 
assembled, have elected a president which did 


| not fairly represent a majority of its members, 


To me, the marriage institution is a sacred 
one, and were it annulled, untold crime and 
misery would be the result. Yet there are 
crimes perpetrated against nature, within its 
pale as black as hell itself, which should not 
be shielded, 

Spiritualists, as a body, are a liberal, free- 
dom-loving class, believing in universal men- 
tal liberty, with free speech and a free press, 
and for this reason many, (and I frankly ac- 
knowledge that I am one of the number), ad- 
mire the courage and boldness with which 
Mrs. Woodhull utters what she deems to be 
the truth, aud denounces what she believes to 
be error; and I claim that no unprejudiced 
person can read her writings, or listen to her 


| utterances, without admiring her earnestness, 
; and admitting her apparent honesty. 


Let 
truth and error grapple, the former has noth- 
Truth is 
heaven, falsehood the opposite. 
may appear, there are those in this communi- 
ty, and, I might safely add, in almost every 
community, who claim that the safety of so- 
ciety is endangered by advocating Woman 
Suffrage, and who fail in finding epithets 


' foul enough to hurl at Mrs. L. and her brave 


associates, Will they, in consequence, cease 
the advocacy of what they believe to be truth 
and justice? I answer, no! Would they, 
though gloomy prison cells awaited them? 
No, no! a thousand times no! Then this 
good woman should take heed how she de- 


| nounces others, lest, through prejudice, with 


one sweeping charge, she smites.both friend 
and foe alike. 
By publishing the above, you will oblige a 
lover of truth and justice. J. NoBLE, JR. 
Westfield, Dec. 16. 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


The tasks set to children should be moder- 
‘ate. Over exertion is hurtful, physically, in- 
tellectually, and even morally; but it is of the 
utmost importance that they should be made 
to fulfill their tasks correctly and punctually. 
This will train them for an exact, conscien- 
(FQ 4 Ascharge of their duties in after life. A 
great step is gained when a child has learned 
that there is no necessary connection between 


a Boston correspondent “that no attempt has |! our unqualified testimony in its favor. Let | tion, its perversities, the ease with which it | tice of our demands, let us lay in the lap of | liking a thing and doing it. 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


The country newspapers are keeping: up | 
considerable discussion of the Woman Ques- | 


tion. The Cambridge Press has an article | 


of nearly acolumn, in reply to a recent edito- 


rial, as follows :— 
: ECONOMY. suitable. 


DOMESTIC 
Mr. Eprror:—In a late paper, you say, 


“We should like to see the answers some of | 


our Woman’s Rights women would them- 
selves give to the following questions” :— 

1. State the best method of using-up bones 
and scraps of meat and bread. 

2. Would you prefer to use an earthen ves- 
sel, or a tin or iron pot, to set in your oven, 
or on the hob, to stew any scraps of meat, 
bones, and bread that you may have? and 
state the advantage of keeping such a stock- 
pot continually going. 

3. How would you lay out ten shillings in 
the town, if you had a sick husband, and four 
children too young to work? Or how, if you 
lived in the country, with a small garden, 
would you lay out seven shillings and six- 
pence, under the same circumstances ? 

4. Suggest a savory and economical dinner 
for a husband, wife, and five children. 

5. Suggest some savory and economical sup- 
per for a husband coming home after a hard 
day’s work. 

6. How would you ventilate a sick room, so 
that a patient would not take a chill? 

7. How would you cleanse a room in which 


a patient has had the scarlet fever ? 


8. How would you make bread ? 

In reply to the first question—Bones and 
scraps of meat should be put in an iron kettle, 
closely covered, with a quantity of water, sim- 
mered slowly, and the scum carefully skim- 
med off. After being cooked several hours, 
it should be strained and seasoned to the taste, 
and then scraps of bread could be eaten with 
it, or it can be used for gravy. Scraps of 
bread soaked in water, and then mixed with 
a small quantity of flour, with the addition of 
an egg and a little salt and milk, make good 
pancakes. 

2. After the scraps of meat 4nd bones are 
well boiled in an iron kettle, and the liquor 
skimmed and strained, it should be put away 
in an earthen, not metal, dish, and kept for 
gravy, as agravy made of fat and flour is very 
indigestible. 

8. I should buy: 


12 pounds oatmeal . . 60 
6quarts beans . .... & 
6quartsmilkk .... .. 54 
1pint salt . ...-. + 2 
4poundsfresh beef . . . . 50 

$2.50 


These articles, if properly cooked, would fur- 
nish the most delicious and nourishing food 
for a famiiy of growing children. If I lived in 
the country, and raised vegetables, I should 
cook them for those members of the family 
who preferred them; but children do not 
thrive on a watery diet. 

4.\A quantity of beans, washed, and boiled 
in an iron kettle, with a small piece of fresh 
beef or lamb, seasoned with salt, with the ad- 
dition of home-made bread, make an excel- 
lent dinner. 

5. Broth, with bread and potatoes, Indian 
Johnny-cake and baked-apples. But if one 
has the means to purchase a pound of oat- 
meal and a quart of milk, and the ability to 
make oatmeal mush, he need never go hun- 
gry, or eat the bread of charity. 

6. It is only necessary to cover the patient 
with a sufficient quantity of bed-clothes, so 


that he will not feel the air, and then open | 
| left to their own wits for amusements, nor do | 


the windows for a few minutes. : 
7. The bed-clothes should be thoroughly 
cleansed, the bed well aired, and the carpet 


and, probably, of a greater variety, than those 
who only use the hands in some manual ew- 
ployment. sae 

With reference to a sick husband mention+ 
ed in the third question: if he is dyspeptie, a 
diet of beans and oatmeal would be very un- 
He should have broiled beefsteak; 
cold baked meats, stale Graham bread and 
plenty of milk. . 

We once had a neighbor who was a great 
sufferer from dyspepsia. We advised her to 
avoid rich puddings and pastry, and eat Gra- 


a physician, she paid no attention to our ad- 
| vice. She applied to the most noted physi- 
| cian of the city, who instructed her to eat 


health. 

We beg leave to state that we are acquaint- 
ed with many women who are excellent cooks 
and housekeepers, who never wrote an article 
for any paper, or made a speech in public in 
their lives, and yet are ardent “Woman’s 
Rights women.” 

When a man knows his rights, and dares 
maintain them, is he any less fitted for his 
business as a farmer, mechanic, merchant, or 
professional man ? 

Is it not a well-established fact that the 
man or woman who is most tenacious for his 
or her rights, is equally solicitous for the rights 
of others ? A.8.T. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURES. 


The Bloomington, (Ill.), Pantagraph re-pub- 
lishes our criticism of the National Budget for 
1872, showing that fourteen dollars, out of ev- 
ery fifteen now expended, are used for purposes 
outside of the legitimate expenses of the gov- 
eroment on a peace basis, or, in other words, 
that only seven per cent. of our present expend- 
itures represent the natural and permanently 
necessary expenses of the country. The 
Bloomington Leader also copies the article, 
and comments upon it as follows :— 

LEGITIMATE OBJECTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


The following extract from the WomMAN’s 

JOURNAL shows the view which the writer of 

| the article entertains on the legitimate objects 

| on which the public funds may appropriately 

be expended. Although we may not have as 

much faith in the immediate results of Woman 

| Suffrage as the writer in question, we have no 

| doubt that it would have a tendency in the di- 
rection that he claims it would. 

It may be true, also, that the time is not very 
far distant when peace between nations shall 
rest on such a basis that there will be no ne- 
cessity, in time of peace, to prepare for war; 
especially does the action of our government, 
in these latter days, encourage us to hope that 
nations are begiuning already to learn war no 
more. 

In this, as in most other cases, it is much 
easier to state abstractly what ought to be, 
than to bring what is, to what ought to be. 
However, the investigation, and the agitation 
of these questions are of the right tendency, 
and the good results may be nearer than the 
boldest of us have dared to hope. 

It is undoubtedly true that, as individuals, 
our wants cost us more than our needs, and 
our follies and our crimes cost us more than 
our wants. If true in the experiences of indi- 
viduals, these sayings can be no less tiue as 
| applied to nations composed of individuals. 
When individuals and nations shall be as anx- 
ious to avoid trespassing upon the rights of 
others as they are to defend their own, and 
shall learn that when they make aggressions 
upon the rights of others, they endanger their 
own, these enormous war expenses may be 
avoided. If Woman Suffrage can hasten that 
day, let it be tried immediately. 
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LET THEM AMUSE THEMSELVES. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


left with. 





taken up and cleansed. Persons have been 
known to take the scarlet fever by sleeping in 
aroom where a person had been sick with | 
that disease several months before, where | 


cially one of those magazines in New York, 
where ten thousand toys are heaped together, 
without pitying the modern family. 


Once the dear old aunt promised the little | Tes we hasten to do better, 


waie so fine in their eyes as this delf is in the 
little girl’s? 

But now-a-days children are buried down 
under the loads of toys which are upset upon 
| them. 


dolls, china dolls, wax dolls, with eyes that 





In old-fashioned times boys and girls were | 


I think that this was a very bad thing to be | 
Inever go into a toy-shop, espe- | 





everything had been removed but the carpet, | girl that if she would be good she should have | 


8. After making many experiments, and | 
practising the art thirty years, we think the 
following method of making bread the best: 

Bread—Three quarts of flour; half a cup of | 
yeast; one table-spoonful of salt; warm wa- 
ter enough tomakeitintodough. Knead this 
until it is perfectly smooth. Be sure to get 
all the flour off the sides of the pan; set it in | 
a warm place to rise at night; in the morning 
knead the dough well, divide it into two 
loaves, put it into the pans, set it ina warm 
place to rise about an hour. Bake it in a tol- 
erably hot oven about three-quarters of an | 


hour. 
Graham Bread—Four quarts of unbolted 


wheat, a tea-cupful of good yeast, half a cup 
of molasses, and one table-spoonful of salt, 
mixed with warm water enough to make a 
stiff dough ; let it rise six or eight hours; wet | 
your hands in cold water to put it into the | 
pans; let it rise in the pans an hour, or until | 
it rises an inch; bake about two hours. It | 
should be very well baked. 

We know women who provide for their fam- | 
ilies fried meats, sausages, fresh pork, rich 
puddings, mince-pies, hot bread and dough- 
nuts, and take pride in their high living; but | 
their husbands are dyspeptic, and their chil- 
dren sickly and fretful. 

Chicken broth, baker’s bread, and pastry | 
may serve for ladies and gentlemen of leisure, 
but workingmen aud women need more sub- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a doll made for her. Already she had had lit- 
tle thin ard crinkly paper dolls, and picture 
dolls on slates, and handkerchief dolls folded 
and pinned, which could be opened out again 
on pressing need, to the uses of a handker- 


chief. 
But there shall be a brand-new doll, set apart 


and consecrated to the high ends of doll life, 
and it shall have eyes, and nose, and mouth, 


of all men and girls. 
almost equal the rapture of possession. 

At length the creative work is done, and the 
little girl comes into possession of a cotton | 
doll stuffed with bran, and the face brought 


| outin ink in a manner that would make an 


old Egyptian hieroglyphic dance withenvy. A 
bit of well-worn calico, ten years ago flaming 
new, in a dress that excited envy, a shred of 
worn-out lace, a scrap or two of ribbon—these | 
are the whole stock in the child’s hand. 
But what joy do they produce! Ah, no poet | 
has yet sung one of the gentlest, richest, and | 
most fruitful of earthly joys—the joy of a pet- | 
loving little girl, witl. her first real doll. Sa- 
cred geographers have long searched for the 
position of Eden. We don’t know about the 
old one, but the door of young paradise is 


placed not far from the corner where the little | 
| ! 


girl has laid her doli to rest. Her imagination | 
supplies all that is lacking. This is not a cor- 
ner of a garret, nor a nook in the closet. [tis | 


stantial food. Brain workers need more food, | 4 Splendid room. Those are not cobwebs, but | 


| move, and eyes that don’t, speaking dolls, 
| creeping dolls, black dolls, and white and pink 


tapestry hangings. Those bits of crockery—is | 
there in Dresden or Sevres manufactures any | 


Dolls? In one little girl’s treasury | 
| house [can count twelve—small dolls, large 


| with chairs, and doll sets of china, and beds, 
ham bread. But as we had no reputation as | bureaus, stoves, houses, carriage, wagon, and 


wheelbarrow, till the very inventory becomes 
burdensome. 


end into a decline at such a prospect, and that | 
they bravely undertake to do it~—nay,-more | 
that they even dream that, under such disad- | 
vantages, they can work side by side, with an | 
unshackled man, and that they die ip trying | 
to do it, certainly says much for phejr courage, 
but very little for their common sensg, 

A man’s dress, to a great extent, is fashioned 
for comfort. He has contrivances for suspend- | 
ing the weight of his clothing from his shoul- 
ders. If the east wind blows he can turn up 
his coat collar, button -bimself up snugly, 
slouch his hat over his eyes, thrust his hand 
into his pockets and brave the weather. But | 


| imagine a woman removing her hat or bonnet | 
Do not children enjoy these? Certainly. | from the angle at which fashion’says she must | 


Graham bread. She did so, and recovered her | But no more than aforetime children enjoyed | wear it, on account of the weather, or turning 


the home-made and scanty provision for | any of ber “fixtures’’ up to protect her neck 


amusement. 
light. 


abundant supply, it has no chance to create. 
All is done for it. This suppression of imagi- 
nation by overloading is not confined to amuse- 
ment. It is a deadlysin in art, literature, 
teaching, oratory, and all other departments 
which have for their object the moving of 
men’s thoughts. 

A chest of tools—not too many—is a far bet- 
ter present to alad than a cart-load of wagons, 
machines, and finished things. No boy ever 
flew a kite that he had bought with half the 
pleasure that he experiences to see the work 
of his own hands rising heavenward. 

Some of our happiest hours were spent in 
damming up a brook. We toiled at stones, we 
burdened ourselves with loads, we worked for 
days and days, at spare hours, in laying the 
ledge across the stream, in stuffing in clods, in 
adjusting boards, to carry a sheet out as a wa- 
ter-fall, and in a hundred wriggles of ingenui- 
ty that were an intense pleasure, at the same 
time that they were stirring up ingenuity and 
serving as a real education. 

A good knife and a ball of twine is a good 
enough capital. Let the boy make his kite, 
make his base-ball, make his sled, make his 
bat, his ladder. All true pleasure consists in 
the creative activity of the human faculties, 

Stir up boys and girls to amuse themselves. 
Then amusement becomes a handmaid to edu- 
cation.—N. Y. Leader. 





PUT YOURSELF IN BABY’S PLACE. 


Utterly helpless is each human being when it 
starts upon its earthly career. What a pro- 
found appeal to our pity and protection is 
made by that very state of helplessness! No 
particle of responsibility attaches to the little 
creature. It did not come here of its own ac- 
cord. It has no idea where it is. It has no 
ideas at all—only a few blind animal instincts 


tiny, sublime or terrible, lies before the new- 
born babe. 

How dare we trifle with babyhood? Dear 
friends, let us all be trying earnestly to hasten 
the day when every baby born into human life 
shall have a fair chance to become a healthy, 
happy, useful member of society, A fair 
chance! What does that mean for baby? 





would we like to have done forus? The baby 
| has no “judgment” about what is best for its 
human educatiou. Let us bring the best judg- 
| ment mature life has developed in us, its pa- 
| rents and attendants, to decide what consti- 
| tutes a fair chance for an infant man or wo- 
man. Every seed, animal or vegetable, has its 
| own proper law of development. This germ 
| of humanity, our baby, must grow and unfold 
by an orderly process, or experience the mis- 


| eries that follow violated physical laws, 


It is the creative faculty in | 
children that furnishes them their chief de- | buttoned before, or sticking her hands into her 


at first. The dear Lord only knows what des- | 


we could go back to our cradle-days, what | 


who knows the true laws for the treatment of | 


infants ? 
| been, ever since the foundation of the world! 
Let us watch our 
| babies closely, and learn what God is trying to 


| tell us by their formation and instincts, and Ly 


| marked on with ink, and set forth in the sight | 
The joys of anticipation | 


the lessons of cause and effect. Hurry up, 
science! Take hold of this baby question. 


Dear! dear! what fools we have all | 


| time arrives. 


Here is a field in which science has labored | 
little, and when she has attempted it,she has | 


stupidly regarded human beings as only a su- 
perior kind of animals. This field of study and 
improvement waits, I fancy, for the larger de- 
velopment of Woman. “Weighted,’’ is Wo- 
man? We shall learn, as the Age advances, 
and as men and women grow in true manli- 
ness and true womauliness, what Woman's 
real weights have been, and I think it will ap 
pear that womanhood itself is no misfortune 


|} and no hindrance to the highest knowledge 


and the deepest science.—Hearth and Home. 
_—<—-— 


THE DRESS OF CIVILIZED WOMEN. 


I do declare that I think it would be better 


| to die and get out of torment at once, than 


have to rise every morning for some forty or 


fifty years, and box one’s body up in a sort of | 


compressive armor, hang weights to 
hips and more weights upon 
which last are supported by the roots of the 
hair; put one’s feetinto shoes a number tov 
small, and not of the right shape, and with 
heels like stilts; and then set about doing the 
whole duty of Woman with a cheerful face 


| tenced on Saturday last, by Judge Cadwalader 


one’s | 
one’s head— | 


and a spry air, for from fifieen to seventeen | 


mortal hours out of the twenty-four. That 


there are so many women whoare not fright- | 


| 


and throat, or buttoning anything that was un- 


pockets! She would be taken for an improper 


If the imagination is killed by the super- | character out on a mild spree, or for an 


escaped inmate of a lunatic asylum, should | 
she endeavor, by any impromtu arrangement | 


of her habiliments to save her health.—Sci- | 


| ence of Health. 


} 
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INHUMAN OUTRAGE. 


The Philadelphia Press gives a frightful ac- 
count of an old woman having been beaten to 
death by one of her own sex in the station of | 
the third police district of Philadelphia, last | 
week. 

A disgraceful state of affairs in the Police | 
Department, calling for a severe comment on | 
the fitness of its chiefs for their positions, was | 
brought to light yesterday.. A vagrant, an 
old woman, was found dead—murd-red, it is | 
supposed—in “the Pen.” “The Pen” as graph- | 
ically described bya reporter of the Evening | 
Telegraph, is an “old crazy shanty, without | 
windows, without a vestige of furniture, and 
without a fire, and with a filth-covered floor,” | 
rented by the city for a sub-police station, and | 
used as a lodging-house for the homeless | 
wretches of the iower wards. In two rooms 
of this miserable hovel the depraved habitues 
of Alaska and Bainbridge Streets, who appeal to | 
the police for a lodging, have been huddled like 
cattle, for the last month. Men, women, and 
children,” we are further told in the reporters 
description, “sleep on the floor of these two 
rooms promiscuously, with no officer present 
to preserve order, ur to protect the weaker of | 
the poor wretches from the violence of the | 
stonger ones.” There appears to have been 
no policemen at all stationed on the premises, | 
it being merely surrounded with a high board 
fence, with a padlock door to prevent the in- | 
mates escape. “The Pen’ is an expressive 
term, but after reading this description, we 
think our readers will agree, with us, that it 
scarcely realizes what must be the horrors of | 
the sub-station on Bainbridge Street, above | 
Seventh, Who is responsible for this worse 
than inhumanity ? 

Let us ask the editor of the Press three ques- 
tions. Does he believe that if one-half of the , 
snperintendents of the Police Department of 
Philidelphia were intelligent Quaker women, | 
such an occurrence could ever have taken | 
place! Does not the state of affairs which | 
this tragedy discloses, require a radical change ? 
Would not Woman Suffrage bring into politics 
the element of conscientious benevolence so | 
sadly lacking in our penal system ? 





POLITICAL PLATFORMS. 


“Woman Suffrage,” says the Philadelphia | 
Press, ‘which flourishes mostin the wild West, | 
as witness Wyoming, will not be sanctioned 
in the Territories hereafter, if the will of the 
Senate Judiciary Committe rules. The bill 
allowing women to vote in the Territories was 
reported adversely last week by Mr. Edmunds, 
who softened the blow by remarking that, 
whatever might be the sentiments of the Com- | 
mittee on the abstract question involved in | 
the bill, it was a matter which should be de- 
termined by the people, and not by Congress, 


But | Netwithstanding the adverse report of the | 


Committee, Senator Pomeroy got the bill 
placed on the calendar with the view of hay- | 
ing a thorough discussion, when the proper 
Our friends of the Radical Club, 
therefore, need not be altogether discourag | 
ed.”’ 


oa — 


* FRAUDS IN ELECTIONS. 


The frauds perpetrated at the October elec- 
tion, in Philadephia, in extent and enormity, 
were unparalleled, The ballot-box was never 
stutfed so full before, or popular sutfrage made 
such a faree. All this iniquity was planned 
weeks in advance of election day. So many 
election officers and partisans were purchased, 
so many repeaters were to vole at such-and 
such a poll, and so many wards were to give a 
certain majority. The whole thing, to use a 
phrase of which politicians are fond, ‘twas cut | 
and dried” long before the memorable eighth 
day of October, 1872, dawned. The men en- | 
gaged in this bad. work were not novices, and 
their tracks aud those of their hirelings were | 
well covered. There were a number of per- | 
sons arrested for illegal voting, but only one 
case came to trial,and only one man was con- | 
victed, although there was plain proofof fraud | 
in a thousand cases. The prosecution, of 
course, was in an United States court, and 
conviction followed it, 


The repeater was sen- | 


to eighteen months’ imprisonment in the 
Eastern Penitentiary. A report of the pro- 
ceeding says: “His Honor expressed his re- 
gret that he had not before him, instead of 
Brown, some of those who bad induced him to 
vote illegally,s rongly intimating that, in such 
acase, he would have punished them rather 
than one whom they had made their tool.’ 





$5to$2 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Sa” Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years,at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender's own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of lowa, the security to -be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the lowaLoan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill President), for full pafticu- 
lars will address, ae | . 
LIZZIE BOY NTON HARBERT; 
Des Mores, lowa. 


~ SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 


On the Pianoforte. 
BY MASON & HOADLEY. ° 
This thorough and practical method has ulred a 
GOLDEN REPUTATION as one of the very best Instruc- 


tion Bools. Sells largely. Published with American, 
also with Foreign Fingering. Price $3.00 


GEMS OF STRAUSS !! 


The surprising success of this brilliant book con- 
tinues. Edition after edition is eagerly called for. 
20 ig ® es of the Best Strauss Music. Price, 
ry ee $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Fine Giit, for presents, 

A”. 


EMERSON’S SINGING SCHOOL 


Has abundant material for the instruction of evening 
and other Singing Classes. Widely used. Costs less 
than a church music book. Price 75 cents. 


WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS 

FOR THE ; 
Cabinet Organ 
Guitar, Cernet, Violin, F fe, Acceore 


on, German Accordeen, Clarionet, 
Flute, Flageolet. Price of each book 75 cts. 


These little books are great favorites, because they 
are cheap, are full of easy and lively music, and have 
enough of instructive matter for the wants of ama- 
teurs. 

me above books mailed, post-paid, for the retail 

rice. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Beston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Dec, 21. tu 
SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 
This Magazine is a representative Western pubil- 





Pianoferte, Meledeon, 





| cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
} rags A publisned. 


It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 
oems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and garden- 
ng departments, and spicy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and havinga 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM JRE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly.’’ Milwaukee, Wis. ay 26. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Siew doors from Tremont see. BOSON. 
ct Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes: 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED tf Feb. 17 


Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 








| Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 


Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 


| the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
| ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 


seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 

aaa JOURNAL Office. 
t 





July 27. 
SOMETHING NEW 
Me.) FOR WOMEN TO DO. 
* by f Do good and Make Money ! 
RARY Ce ) Address, with stamp, 


Box 788. New York City. 
3m 





Nov 2 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCERS, 

Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispateh. 


EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS 
Jan. 21. tf. 


per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, 
)oung or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 


thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co , Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3 lyr 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman's JoURNAL, visiting New 
York, will tind a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller's Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
first-class location, all hinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


| 41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 


Oct 2 uw 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.. 
GS1l TREMONT ST.,. 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases o7 
Women. 


Office hoursfrom 3 to9 A. M. and 2to4P.M 
Mar. 11. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


WATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8 RESOLV ED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLA SE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 

Box. 





OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The third annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Toledo, in the Opera House, Feb, 18, 19, 1873. 

Acordial reception has been tendered by 
the Toledo Woman Suffrage Association, who 
have kindly offered to attend to business ar- 
rangements. 

We earnestly hope and expect, at this stage 
of the work, that such enthusiasm will be 
awakened as will ensure us a large attendance, 
from all auxiliary societies, and that others 
may be found (and represented), where hereto- 
fore there have been none. 

Each auxiliary society is entitled to three 
delegates, and each congressional district to 
one Vice-President. 

Invitation to be present and assist in the 
labor of the meeting is cordially extended to 
the friends of Woman Suffrage in contiguous 
sister States, and also to those at a distance. 

If arrangements can be made, we desire to 
resolve ourselves, the third day, into a Mass 
Meeting which may develop such wisdom, 
zeal and energy as will be felt, not only 
throughtout the length and breadth of our own 
great State, but in all others. 

When man shall lift his mother, sister, wife 
and daughter to his side, on that grand, broad 
platform he now occupies alone, he will real- 
ize the crowning glory of his manhood, and 
find the greatest lever in moral reform that 
the world has ever known, in the heart and 
mind of Woman. Come then, one and all! 
and help us to help him in this last and great- 
est achievement—-a victory over himself, 

MiniAM M. CoLe, Pres. 

R. A. S. JANNEY, Chairman Ex. Com. 
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NEW YEAR. 

Our Puritan ancestors would not have 
sanctioned the celebration of Christmas which 
is now become so general in New England. 
But New Year’s day, coming a week later, is 
perforce a period from which to date, arrange, 
and resolve. The first day of the year; it is 
the unfolding of a fresh volume in our record. 
But as we have nothing but our own materials 
with which to fill its pages, it turns out that 
after the frontispiece and initial letter, one 
volume is much like another. There isa feel- 
ing of reverence which the oldest of us is likely 
to experience on this day. Poets have so ideal- 
ized the old year that we cannot avoid a sense 
of his departure in the last days of December, 
while the night of the 31st hasa certain death- 
bed solemnity about it. The New Year comes 
to us like a crowned cherub, just descended, 
and full of unexplored possibilities. But soon, 
like other cherubs that we wot of, he be- 
comes mere commonplace, tiresome old Time, 
recognized under all his disguises. 

Yet one year is neither like another, nor is 
meant tobe. The eternal element in morals 
and in thought leaves of every year something 
that does not perish, but that lives, not only to 
renew, but to unfold itself, bringing the ripen- 
ing of the historic centuries, and the progress 
of human institutions, 

Our concern in this is to be aware that a 
new year will bring new thoughts and new 
duties. Last year’s round of resolye and 
achievement will not suffice it. The world 
circle enlarges with each revolution. Woe to 
men and women if they stand stubborn to re- 
sist such enlargement! The growth of things 
about them cannot be stayed.- They, refusing 
to recognize and conform to it, shrink into 
useless impotence, or wail in piteous and un- 
explained discontent. They resist, moreover, 
the law of their own souls, growth being as 
much a condition of spiritual as of material life. 
And by slow stages, they come to the estate 





dese-ribed by the apostle: ‘I know thee, that 
thou hast a name to live, and art dead.’’ 
From such death let the briefest retrospect 


| take, at thattime, when color was as great a 
millstone as sex, in the way of education, and 
| the college paid the full penalty for being in 


equally upon both sexes. We demand the 
same law for husband and wife, for father and 
mother, for son and daughter, for widower and 


of the period of time just closed defend us. | advance of public sentiment. White women widow. Dissolve the marriage contract for 
Have not those of us who watch for the good | and black men, excluded from every other | what causes you will, or make it indisoluble if 
| time coming seen and pondered many of its | college, went to Oberlin. White men, also, | you will, but make your law of divorce and 
| portents? America and England, this year, availed themselves of this anti-slavery manual- | your penalty for adultery the same for Man and 


have clasped hands across the deep, uniting 
their efforts to shut out from human sight the 
hated specters of War and Bloodshed. This 
year have wise men, from various countries, 
met to consider what society owes to the crim- 
inal whose infancy she has defended of its just 
care and culture. This year have women be- 
gun to band themselves together in good earn- 
est for the maintenance of peace among the 
nations. 

In our midst a great and general election 
has taken place without violence, and with lit- 
tle acrimony or ill-will. The firm hands 
which have guided our ship of state for four 
years past, still grasp the helm, while to its 
priceless cargo a new treasure has been added 
which will make equal justice and political 
freedom facts, and no longer fancies, among 
us. . 

There are graves to be mourned over, and 
loves to be repaired, and there is al] that has 
made us rich in the past to make us rich in 
the future. Let us, then, remember most of 
all the onward lesson of the years. 1873 is 
greater than 1872. Let our apprehension ex- 
pand to all that it may have to teach. Wo- 
man! the new burthens of society are to rest 
more heavily upon you. The needs of the 
time call most loudly for the exercise of your 
womanly power. 

‘Let us then be up and doing!’ 

And may the brave New Year make our 
hearts new and brave, adding persistence to 
our enthusiasm, and the moral strength of will 
to our fervent and fond desires. May we 
grow in mutual good will and understanding, 
and bend our energies to the slow and tireless 
labor which will build the peace of the world. 

J,.W.W, 





A GOOD BEGINNING. 


We congratulate the advocates of Impartial 
Suffrage for Woman that Hon. Gro. B. Lor- 
ING has been unanimously elected President 
of the Senate of Massachusetts; and that Hon, 
| Jomun E. SANrorp has been elected, by a vote 
| of 220 to 2, Speaker of the House of Represen- 
| tatives, Both of these gentlemen are pro- 
| nounced and consistent friends of Woman 
Suffrage. 

To Hon. George B. Loring is largely due the 
adoption of Plank 14 of the National Republi- 
can Platform, recognizing the Rights of Wo- 
man. To Mr. Sanford, as one of the members 
of the Platform Committee at Worcester, we 
partly owe the glorious resolution which made 
Woman Suffrage a Republican issue in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The election of two pronounced advocates 
of Woman Suffrage to preside over the delib- 
erations of the Legislature, will be highly ap- 
preciated by the women of the Common- 
wealth. It ensures us the appointment of able 
and reliable Committees on Woman Suffrage, 
and is a fresh proof of the strength of our 
Movement. 

The election of Mr. Charles Taylor, of Som- 
erville, as Clerk of the House, in place of Wm. 
S. Robinson, was due to political considera- 
tions with which Woman Suffrage had nothing 
to do. As personal friends of Mr. Robinson, 
bound to him by long and intimate co-opera- 
tion in the Suffrage Movement, we shall miss 
his familiar presence in the post which he has 
so long and so ably filled. Indeed, as lovers of 
intellectual freedom, we have always felt proud 
that so keen a political critic, a man of such 
sturdy independence and outspoken frankness 
as “Warrington,” could keep a political post, 
year after year, without resorting to compro- 
mise or equivocation. Had he valued the 
position sufficiently to make a more active 
effort in his own behalf, the result might have 
been different. Butsince a change was made, 
we are glad to see the position filled by so 
warm and sincere a friend of Woman Suffrage 
as is Mr. Taylor. 

Now, then, let the women of Massachusetts 
and their friends appeal to the Legislature to 
do a great act of political justice, and to lead 
the column of progress, by submitting a Con- 
stitutional Amendment, abolishing political 
distinctions on account of sex. 











CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES, 


Practical results are far more valuable to 
help settle any question, than theories, how- 
ever plausible. 

The facts, in every Institution where young 
men and women are educated together, estab- 
lish the wisdom of the plan, beyond all cavil. 

Mr. Sage, who so liberally endowed Cornell 
University, to the end that it should admit 
women, made extended and careful observa- 
tions among the colleges and higher schools, 
where both sexes are admitted to the same 
course of study and to the same discipline, 
and found the testimony uniformly in favor 
of such schools. 

Nearly forty years ago, Oberlin College be- 
gan its existence, with this basis: “No person 
shall be excluded, on account of color or sex, 
from any department of this Institution for 
which he is qualified.” It was a bold step to 





labor Institution, which bore no end of deri- 
sion, for the sake of the principle which will 
one day be the brightest jewel in its crown. 
They who are sure they are right, can afford 
to be laughed at. 

The slow years rolled away. The number 
of students increased. Parents with families 
of sons and daughters, went there to live, so 
that their children might enjoy the rare ad- 
vantages which were offered, on the same 
terms, to all who were able to accept them, 
irrespective of sex or color. 

The writer was a pupil at Oberlin four 
years, taking the col'ege course of study. 

During that whole time, I never knew of a 
single case of discipline in the college. The 
tricks, so common in other colleges, were un- 
known there. 

The young women took as good rank as the 
young men, in scholarship and in health, 

This has been the uniform fact, during the 
whole life time of the Institution. 

In the presence of nearly forty years of such 
result, the theory that women and men can- 
not take the same educational curriculum, 
without “killing the one and emasculating 
the other,” goes for nothing. 

Women who have graduated after a full 
course of collegiate, and even theological study, 
at Oberlin, with vigorous health, and who are 
still strong and well, after a quarter of a cen- 
tury of the care and strain which wifehood 
and motherhood bring, hear with amazement 
the theory, evidently honestly put forth, that 
women cannot pursue the same educational 


consequences to themselves and to the race. 

The theory is not true. Some women and 
some men are invalids or feeble, always, and 
these break down, without distinction of sex, 
under any close pressure. But facts gathered 
| during many years of trial, prove that there is 
| no difference in this respect between men and 

women. Such facts should have weight. Obei- 
| lin is especially instanced, because it has had 
| much the longest opportunity to observe and 
judge. But tbe testimony is the same from 
other institutions where the experiment has 
been tried, 

To-day the daughters of New England go 
West for advantages which they are said to be 
physically unable to take here, They return, 
the honored graduates of other colleges, with 
the full measure of health and strength, 
and, in their presence, it is stili affirmed that 
it will kill women to take the same course of 
college study that is adapted for men. This 
will never do. All that is necessary, is to let 
go our reverence for an outgrown custom; 
give our daughters every educational advan- 
tage. One will occasionally fail in health, as 
some of our young men have done, But the 
rule will prove to be about the same for 
both. L. 8. 
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OUR THIRD BIRTH DAY, 


With the present number of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL begius its fourth year of active life, 
although its predecessors, the Agitator, of 
Chicago, and the Woman’s Advocate, of Day- 
ton, had gone in advance, and prepared the 
way befurehand. At an untold cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice, labor, and expense, the editors 
and contributors have gone steadily on in an 
honest and earnest effort to obtain a practical 
recognition of the Equa Riauts or WoMAN. 
With what success, time will show. 

Our enterprize began in a double protest; 
one against the world-wide and all-pervading 
Aristocracy of Sex; the other, far more pain- 
ful, against a mistaken, though natural, re- 
action from tyranny, upon the part of some 
of our ablest and most active workers, result- 
ing in extremes, which threatened to identify 
our demand, in the public mind, with theo- 
ries which seemed to us morbid, and practices 
which we regarded as immoral, 

Thus hemmed in between the mountains 
and the sea, exposed to a double fire from 
bigoted Conservatism on the one hand, and 
from destructive Radicalism on the other, the 
WomANn’s JOURNAL espoused a cause which 
had achieved at once notoriety and odium, 
and had reached a point of universal miscon- 
ception and obloquy, which threatened to end 
in chaos. 

Out of this labyrinth of confusion, we have 
been guided by a two-fold thread. The first 
consists in limiting our demand to Equality 
of Rights for Man and Woman. 

We say to Congress and to Legislatures: 
“Make such conditions as you think proper for 
the exercise of suffrage by the citizen, so only 
you do not base your conditions upon sex. 
Let your qualifications of age, or residence, or 
capacity be the same for Man and Woman. 
If you limit it by property and birth, as in 

thode Isiand, or by the ability to read and 
write, as in Massachusetts, we make no com- 
plaint as Woman Suffragists, provided you do 
not disfranchise a woman, otherwise qualified, 
solely because she is a woman. 

Wesay to Legislatures and Courts: enact and 
administer what laws you please for the regu- 
lation of the domestic relation, so they bear 





| Woman. 

We say to Harvard and Amherst and Yale: 
prescribe your own standard of scholarship, 
your own requirements physical, intellectual, 
and moral, your own curriculum of study, your 
own rules of deportment; but when these are 
fulfilled, do not refuse equal opportunities to the 
daughters of New England, because they are 
women. 

Haman rights are not measured by size of 
brain, or strength of muscle. Rights and abil- 
ities are not cu-incident. If a woman is not 
the equal of aman in capacity, or a colored 
man not the equal of a white man, or an Irish- 
man or German not the equal of an American 
—be itso—they cannot then be made equal by 
legislation. But we must not superadd artifi- 
cial disabilities to those imposed by Nature, 
nor say to the aspiring soul—“thus far shalt 
thou go, but no farther.” 

The second strand in our labyrinthine 
thread is a clear recognition of the fundamen- 
tal difference of sex. Nature has made man, 
man; and Woman, Woman. Mind has sex, 
and each sex is incomplete without the other. 
Out of this ineradicable and eternal difference 
grows our present discord, and will grow our 
future harmony. Woman Suffrage is essential 
toa representative government, because man 
cannot represent Woman, nor Woman repre- 
sent man. Therefore we refuse to call our 
movement “the Woman’s Movement.” We 
organize no society in which men and women 
are not equally represented, The errors and 





course with men, without the most disastrous 


mistakes which have retarded our Movement 
in the past, have largely originated in an an- 


| tagonism which has asserted Woman’s cause 


as if it were something distinct from man’s 
cause, and has confided it to Woman’s unas- 
sisted guidance. 

We have seen a Woman Suffrage organiza- 
tion attempted in New York, from whose 
board of officers men were excluded ; it failed. 
We have seen a Woman Suffrage society at- 
tempted in Vermont, officered exclusively by 
men; it failed. The fundamental idea upon 
which the AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION was founded, and upon which 
the Woman's JOURNAL has been maintained, 
is two-fold, viz: Identity of Rights, and Di- 
versity of Functions, inherent in men and wo- 
men, requiring union and co-operation upon 
terms of absolute equality, for the establish- 
ment alike of a happy home, a refined society, 
a Christian church, and a Republican State. 

During our three years of associated effort, 
these views have grown steadily in public fa- 
vor. Already they have become thoroughly 
incorporated in the literary and religious con- 
sciousness of the community. Already they 
have enlisted the respectful recognition, and 
hearty endorsement of a great political party. 
Already the Woman Suffragists of America 
have found it possible to combine their forces 
in a successful political campaign. The skies 
are bright with promise. 
impatient. The greatest Reformation in Goy- 
ernment which the world has ever seen, can- 
not be accomplished ina day. A seven year’s 
war established American independence. A 
seven years’ war emancipated the slave. Let 
us hope that our seven years war will culminate 
in 1876, in the establishment of Impartial Suf- 
frage for Woman. Remember that the 4th of 
July, 1876, is the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Immortal Declaration of the American People. 
“that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator, with certain ina- 
lienable rights—that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness; that to 
secure these rights, Governments are institu- 
ted among men, deriving their just powers 


from the consent of the governed.” 
Hi. B. B, 
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FATHER BURKE ON WOMAN SPEAKERS. 


It is an old adage that “two of a trade can 
never agree.” We must not unduly blame 
Father Burke, therefore, for feeling a little jeal- 
ous of women who presume to share his voca- 
tion as a public speaker. The Rev. gentleman 
concluded a recent address as follows :— 

_ There is not a man in the world fonder of a 
joke than I am. But, you know, the Scrip- 
tures tell us there is a time to be serious and a 
time to laugh; and the subject upon which I 
have addressed you this evening did not ad- 
mit of much laughter. But, if you come here 
on Tuesday evening, I think we can have a 
quiet laugh or two together. (Laughter and ap- 
plause). We will be laughing at Mr. Froude 
(renewed laughter and applause); and it is 
better to laugh at him than to get vexed with 
him. But the reason I ask you to come 
here on next Tuesday evening, however, is not 
so much for the laugh, after all, as because the 





lecture will be for one of the most meritorious 
charities of your charitable city—St. Mary’s 
Hospital. You know, my friends, the Sisters 
of Charity are not in a position to give lec- 
‘tures. Perhaps, if they were, some of them 
might come here and deliver a better lecture 
than I can. But the Catholic Church, as a 
rule, does not like to see her womankind speak- 
ing in public. She likes the woman,—wheth- 
er she be a nun or a married woman,—to stay 
at home and mind her work: to make the 
Church of God happy, to make the poor of 
God happy if she be a nun, and to minister 








unto them ; and to make her husband and chil- 
dren happy, if she bea married woman. And, 


Let us not be too | 


indeed, my dear friends, ladies who go out to 
lecture are not likely to make either God or 
man very happy. (Laughter). The Sisters, 
therefore, not being able to come here and lec- 
ture for themselves, asked me to come and lec- 
ture for them ; and I will come with pleasure 
and joy, to help to support this great charity. 
But, remember, I cannot support it alone. 
Come, then, in the name of God, on Tuesday 
evening, and put your shoulders to the wheel, 
and help us in the work of this grand mission, 
this magnificent institution, founded by Christ, 
—the great Catholic Church,—the great moth- 
| er that tries to spread the light of knowledge, 
to save her young men, to save and sanctify 
the whole world; but at the same time, while 
she is thinking of this and doing it, she never 
lets out of her mind the poor, the stricken and 
the infirm; but tries to wipe away every tear 
from their eyes, and bring joy to every bleed- 
ing and wounded heart. (Prolonged cheering, 
amid which Father Burke retired. 

As a specimen of the sphere, which such 
men as Father Burke and the editor of the Pi- 
lot consider especially appropriate to woman, 
read the following item of news which appears 
in last week’s issue of that chivalrous paper. 

The solemn vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience were made at the convent of Mercy, 
E. Albany, New York, Dec. 2, by Miss Katie 
Dent, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in religion, Sister M. 
Francis; Miss Mary Jane Rooney, of Troy, N. 
Y., in religion, Sister M. DeSales; Miss Delia 
Gill, of New York city, in religion, Sister M. 
Philomena; Miss Annie Anglum, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., in religion, Sister M. Stanislaus. 
In the absence of the Right Rev. Bishop, the 
ceremony was performed by Very Rev. T. M. 
A. Burke, of St. Joseph’s Church, Albany, 
and the sermon of the occasion was delivered 
by Rev. Francis Dent, O. S. F., Hartford 
Conn. 

For poverty, true religion will substitute 
competence and self-reliance ; for celibacy, pu- 
rity and a life-long union of two congenial 
hearts; for obedience to men; obedience to 
the laws of Nature and of God. 


oe 


PROGRESS INVOLUNTARY. 


The bril'iant French writer, M. About, in 
his great work upon “Progress,’”’ remarks that 
“nations make progress, not only without in- 
tention, but in spite of themselves.” And Theo- 
dore Parker observes that the mass of mankind 
look askance upon culture, because the culti- 
vated classes impede and oppose every great 
humanitarian movement. He says:— 

The Democratic party, in New England, does 
not mach favor the higher seminaries of edu- 
cation. There has long been a suspicion 
against them, in the mass of the community, 
and among the friends of the public education, 
of the people, a serious distrust. This is the 
philosophy of that discontent: public money 
spent vn the higher seminaries is so much tak- 
en from the humbler schools,so much taken 
from the colleges of all, for the colleges of the 
few; men educated at such cost, have not ade- 
quately repaid the public for the sacrifice made 
on their account; men of superior education 
have not bee eminently the friends of man- 
kind; they do not eminently represent Truth 
Justice, Philanthropy, and Piety; they do not 
point men to lofty human life and go thither- 
ward in advance of mankind; their superior 
| education has narrowed their sympathies, in- 
| stead of widening; they use their opportuni- 
| ties against mankind, and not in its behalf; 
| think, write, legislate and live, not for the in- 
| terest of mankind, but only for a class; instead 





of eminent wisdom, justice, piety, they have 

eminent cunning, selfishness, and want of 

faith. These charges are matters of allega- 
| tion; judge you if they be not also matters of 
| fact. 

Long ago, it became a maxim that “Ameri- 
| ca cannot be saved by its great men.’’ Every 
| step in the real progress of American society 
| has been achieved against the will of her most 
| highly educated classes, in spite of what calls 
| itself culture, and against the protest of our 
self-constituted intellectual leaders. 

A conspicuous instance of this remarkable 
truth is found in the discussion on ‘‘Sex in Ed- 
ucation,” at the Woman’s Club, two weeks 
ago. Medical experience and physiological 
science, in the person of Dr. Clarke, warned us 
against the co-education of the sexes as de 
structive to Woman and injurious to man. 
Scholastic training and educational science, in 
the person of President Eliot, of Harvard, pro- 
nounced one common school system defective 
in its association of boys and girls, and predict- 
ed an absolute educational divorce between 
men and women. Literary culture and wit, 
in the person of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
endorsed the proposed separation, and lament- 
ed three generations of New Englanders “‘run 
out” and “gone down,” the victims of our 
false system of co-education. Even Professor 
Agassiz seemed to give a partial assent by his 
warm commendation of Dr. Clarke's essay, 
without any pointed dissent from its retrogres- 
sive conclusions. 

I remember reading, when a boy in New 
York, a scientific article in the Westminster 
Review, by the learned Dr. Dionysius Lard- 
ner, which proved, by incontrovertible figures, 
that a steamship could never cross the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, without the aid of sails, because 
more coal would have to be consumed than she 
was able to carry. Two weeks afterwards, I 
visited the Steamer Sirius, just arrived from 
Liverpool, and a few days later, the Steamer 
Great Western, fresh from Great Britain. 
Everybody thought that Dr. Lardner had 
made himself a little ridiculous by his prema- 
| ture argument a priori. 

But the present attitude of Harvard and 
Yale is even more untenable. What should 
we have thought, if Dr. Lardner had published 
his article after the Sirius and Great Western 
had crossed the Atlantic? This is just what 
several learned gentlemen did, two weeks be- 
fore last Monday, in regard to the co-education 
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POETRY | it, how far his wealth had been the secret of | ly to him what I have to you. No, Martha, | Yet when she grew calmer and released me, ‘ast days than ever before. I asked him if he a 

: his power, But he seemed to drop out of | you have nothing to do but help me get she said, “This is the last,” and stood up very | wanted a wife who did not lovehim at all, did since we 
THE COMING WOMAN. those associations which had once promised | ready and lend me a dress to be married in. pale and quiet as we heard Jonathan by key in | not care for him in the least, fur that was my said to m 
— so brilliant a future. Perhaps he felt it would | ‘My black silk?” | the front door, Perkins Watt was with him, | state of mind. ° trivial al 

4 BEALOSUS FOR GIRLS. | be only an encumbrance to him, as he set his | “No,” she answered, quickly, “your gray!’ | and they did not come into the parlor, but| “ ‘But you would learn to, in time,’ he being to 
Ist. | face steadily in the one direction of regaining | $o our needles were busy for two days.| went directly upstairs into Mr. Chandler’s | pleaded. seven chi 

Nobody knows how I want to grow, ‘ his lost wealth. : She must have clothes, anyway, married or | room. In afew minutes Helen was summon- | “I have not in five years,’ I answered. ‘It bas a thi 

now ae rr - be — —— And though heavier than ever, and dejected | not, and I stitched away, hoping every day at | ed for the key of the tin box. | Was cruel, even you would have thought so, about, p 

For I’ve made up my mind to do great things * beyond words, the man had still his future | dinner that an earthquake might swallow up| “What is the matter?” she asked, as she | Marty, but i kad to say it! she has ' 

When I’m a woman! and his plans. He had had a long interview | Perkins Watt, that he need never come again. | aw her father sitting in an arm-chair, all in-a | ‘And yet, feeling this way, you were willing she has ¢ 

I won't be dull, and faded, and gray, with Helen in the dining-room, and I heard But instead of the earthquake came Jona- | quiver of impatience and, it seemed, of rage. | to marry me after [had lost everything. I do scolds th 

And drudge — ce. nyt day to cay, him go out, banging the front door after him. | than, leading two little girls. He had stop-| “Ask Marty for some hartshorn,” whispered | not understand you. You are trifling with makes €1 

f Ley yom pay es wt pve le Some time after that I went into the room, | ped in at —— church on his way home, where | Jonathan. “It is bad news, and I fear be | me. And now that you are poor, you break tremble 

And Ill be so smart that the people here. and there sat Helen on the sofa, bolt upright, | there was a little crowd of homeless people, | will not be able to bear it.” with me!’ that we 1 

Shall ask how I manage so. and staring at the wall. and these two children, waifs from the fire,| It és the earthquake then, thought I, come | “It was because I could not give you what yellow 5} 
2nd. “He is going to New York,”’ she sald, catch- | had been handed over to him. When we had | at last! It was soon told. The papers in the | you ought to have in a wife, sympathy and Thwaite: 

When /’m a woman, I mean to show, ing my hand as I came up to her, “he says he | poured out our many questions we found that | tin box, brought out with so much deadly | love. I thought,—the money—. Oh! I am cape! *B 

What wonderful things a woman can know, is sure of making his way there, and he wants | we could learn nothing from the children risk from the burning Louse, were worthless | very much ashamed!’ I wish I 
pet pat aly omen peer ay ’ | me to go with him. Oh, Martha! what shall | themselves,—little things three and five years | a8 withered leaves. The companies they rep-| ‘I see’you now,’ he said, angrily, ‘you keep the 
gta pms eta, Sa —- Ido? I hate him to touch me! It was noth- | old. . resented, the stocks, the mills, were blown | thought I would be satisfied with that. You pure gra 
I'll learn all about what they call “high art ;” ing but his position made me willing to marry “I am afraid their parents are dead,’’ he | like chaff before the terrible flame. The old | think me a little soul, I presume, Miss Helen I say!” 
I’ll have the Philosophy quite by heart, him—that, and his money. And now there’s | said: “they seem to belong together. They | man had always been very reticent about his | Chandler, but if I had dreamed of the extent If you 

And Trigonometry, too. nothing but the man himself. To live my life | had wandered quite out on the prairie, and affairs, and even the son-in-law to be, had not | of your sacrifice, I would have released you er the tr 
: oor per a tye ralph daa _— with him—!. It’s too horrible! When | were brought in by some people who had no | supposed he was so deeply involved in the | long ago, as I do now,’ and he went away a multi, 
Te chow whe han somte, can do! : you scolded me so, that day I told you I was homes themselves.” : failing companies that were coming down, oue | without another word.’’ number 
3 engaged, and when you asked me if Iloved| “We must adopt them, then, I suppose,” | after another, like the block-houses that chil-| “Poor fellow!’ I said. Now that we were some pe 

eer : him, I wanted to say to you, ‘I cannot bear | Said I. “I hope they are not Irish.’’ dren build. safe, I could afford to pity him. best feeli 

A writer /’l/ be, and I'll engage “ ” " i 
Zo write net a single ctupld page: to touch his hand, even,’ but I was too proud Martha! He is stock-holder toa large amount in the | Of all the solid prosperity of the Chandlers, quently 
But funny short stories for girls and boys, to say it.’’ “Well, I do! They are dear little things, | Vesuvius, and in the Farina Mills. In the | there was only left the house on G—— street. such as 
And songs to be sung with a good deal of noise, “What did you say to him, this morning?” | now, and if they are to call me mother, I’d | Yak Company, too!” said Jonathan, hurry- But that, Jonathan said, would bring them minded 

And marvelous fairy tales. “I said,” she answered, calmly, “that I | rather they wouldn’t bite me when they grow | ing down. “They are all ‘gone up’ to-day.” | in quite a neat income; there were so many things, : 

I know all the children will buy my books, would go.’ up!” . “Gone up!” said I. “Won't they come | rooms in it that the ich gs, 

And I'll write some, too, for the older folks, , : ms Bhs, y might rent them for of- but love 
For the newspapers first, I guess; “Helen! you are crazy!’ “She is incorrigible, Helen! I was about to | down again ? fices and live with us, if they pleased. have no 

Letters, perhaps, from over the sea, “No, I’m not. It would be a pretty time | ask you both to stop in at the church this af-| “Yes, with the cinders!” But they did not please. Helen made all “I be 

To tell the strange things that have happened to me | for me to break off now, when we have all the | ternoon, but as Marty is in her ‘fee-faw-fum’ “But is there nothing? Is he really entire- | the arrangements, for her father seemed stun- n : 
And how the queer people dress. money and he has none. I would be the sor- | humor, I think she would do more harm than | ly ruined?” ned and incapable of decision. He was con- = <" 

Such a famous a... I will be did wretch you called me in the fire the other | g00d.” “Nothing but the house on G—— street.” | tent, strangely so, when she told him she was right, 
per J will be, 7 2 fa ei re ‘“ P on ’ your w: 

That all the ladies will call to see morning. No, I beiieve I am too proud to do I will go,’”’ said Helen, “I have to do an Thank God! thank God!” I cried, and | not to go to New York, but that they would ; 
How ever I make such beautiful bread ! that. I have told him I will go. A horrid | errand for father.” went into the only fit of hysterics Iever had in | go back into the old house. There weresome pang ce . 
For all my household shall be well-fed little room in some New York boarding-house She did go, and there came back with her, | my life. pleasant rooms in the back-building, rambling or else 

hed aepinatty or . ru mek is the cheerful home I shall have to look for- | clinging to her skirts, the dearest little shame-| It was really most hard-hearted, Jonathan | old rooms looking out on the gardens, and ge 

aa png pie i ward to this winter.” faced boy, his head all a tangle with golden | said afterward, to sit there crying and laugh- | quite away from the noise of the street. These - a 

I will always have great store. “But why need you go? Why can’t your | curls and cinders, his face rosy through the | ing like mad; while overhead were trampling | she would reserve for their simple housekeep- = p- 

My kitchen floor shall be snowy-white, father give him money to start with, and keep | soot and blackness, and one little white shoul- | Steps and hurried movements, So, like a| ing, and Jonathan agreed to rent for her all pecriast 

And everything else shall be just right you at home? You shan’t go to New York!” | der shining through the coarse mesh of the | Teasonable being, I plunged my head into a | the rooms of the front building and insured re 

That you find inside re door. “Father will have some losses, too, Mr, | knitted shaw! bundled around him. basin of cold water, as I was bid, and came up | that it would be an ample income. “Almost song 
pine tatiana, ei jin, Watt says, in spite of his tin box. He will| ‘A perfect darling!’ said I, seizing him, | to the surface, shocked into good behavior. enough,” he said, laughing, “for you to call — ' 
When it isn’t too stormy for men to get out; have to support us for awhile, I suppose, but it | “He shall be my child; you may take those| They were all excitement upstairs. Mr. | pack Mr. Watt and give him a share.” pedir es 
I'll show them their sphere and the women’s too, | must be in some very plain way, until he looks | girls, Helen.”’ Chandler was fearfully agitated and gasping | It was curious, the interest that Mr. Chand- a. 
And tell the young girls what they ought to do into his affairs.” She made some light answer, but I could | 7 his breath. They had the windows open | Jer took in the little orphan, ‘‘Helen’s boy,’’ eneres 

When they are women. “Oh dear! oh dear! is this to be the end of | seo, as she busied herself about the boy, that | 42d were fanning, and Jonathan flew for a | as we all calledhim. He had never had ason they do 
FU teh pangee cee Why the ures gate weeTD, it all!” she was dreamy and full of thought. He | doctor, if indeed he could find one among the | and all the masculine s hies an yen | 
And make them all hope that it won’t be long ympathies and hopes tice, M 

Till women can have their way. “No, Marty,” she answered, sadly, “it is | clung to her, and her face softened as she felt | ashes. that had been disappointed in Helen’s baby- ill . f 
Freedom to lecture, to vote, to preach, only the beginning.” . his little arms about her neck. After a while I could not wait, but whispered to Helen as hood, seemed renewed in the little waif. — * 
To do everything now beyond our reach, ‘In vain I strove, expostulated, reasoned. In | the tears came. I took the fan from her hand, “One duty at | “Boy” amused him by the hour, and we were ame 

We surely will have mg cay! vain I threatened, too. “] see it all, now, Martha, and what a weak, | least is clear,—you stay with him.” She took | yery glad to have them buth so occupied, lilting 
rl te cutter. ie. ‘aiaiie “I will go to your father, and tell him that | drifting thing I have been, I will let you see | 20 notice, apparently, but I thought a slight | while we went on with our loving labors in 
Of laces and ribbons, and sought by a crowd this unrighteousness must be stopped.” to the very bottom of my heart. It wasn’t | Color came back to her pale cheek as she | those old back-rooms. 
Of beautiful ladies in velvet and pearls, “Indeed you must not. Theshock has been | only for position, as you think, and for ambi- | moved about the room. If I carried away every blue thing from my 
Who want exquisite hats for their dear little girls, | terrible to him already, he is so* unnaturally | tion, that I said ‘yes’ to Perkins Watt. I be- The attack was over, aud Mr. Chandler was | house, Helen's room, I was resolved, should 
In the + he fresh a, excited over his box. You shall not say one | lieve, feeling as I did this autumn, that I | tranquil before the doctor came. Our home | haye some of its old color and atmosphere. A pa 
Aton 5 nye a pn word to him. I know he would think just as I | should have said it to anybody, I was so tired | Temedies had soothed him and put him to | Luckily I found some bright blue flannel, resolut 
Aid, for customers to poepare them, do. He is planning, now, to help in this New | of myself; so wearied out with young-lady | Sleep. And thenI went down to Jonathan | pought for a dressing-gown, that made suf- slende 
I'll have dozens of girls sewing night and day, York business. If you say one word to him | life; with calling, and concerts, and shopping. | 404 told him what I had said. ficient drapery for the windows, and covered a Too pe 
For fear the new fashion will grow passe about unhappiness, if you give him any such | I haven't one grain of talent to do anything | “Well, I do say, Marty, as usual, arranging | snug couch in the corner made out of a pack- barras 
Before folks get a chance to wear them. view, it will worry him and bring on what we | like you. I couldn’t have been a ‘professional’ | for other people! Can’t you be satisfied to | ing-box. Helen flushed with gratified sur- beinte 
a ee I'll be, have been dreading so long.” of any sort, even if my father had been will- | Tegulate me and our own affairs, without put- | prise as I produced it. ed wit! 
But I hope I shan’t have much company; He had some heart-trouble,—the physical, | ing. My life was a dead waste; and think of | ting your hand in to make poor Perkins| “J am glad toget back to the Virgin’s col- outsid: 
Oh! if committees could only know not the sentimental organ; perhaps it would | living out this meaningless round, year after | Wretched? Have you no sort of conscience, | ors,” she said, and I knew that I had read her The 
How glad we are when they rise to go! kill him. I believe I would not have cared | year! I would have married any man, I do | 4 all, you women, that make and unmake | thought. ant pl 

When Pmawemen = much, if it had set Helen free. But she was | believe, any honorable man, to escape from it. | matrimonial engagements as if they were pic-| “ believe I have found out what I am made loved, 
pho scape ne hai than oe . day, bound by her own nice ‘sense of the promise | Don’t speak,” she went on, as I strove to in- | 4 ; | for,” Helen said at last. “Tocome in at a ried. 

_ And vacations will be so long! given. terrupt her, “it’s wicked and awful, I know, | ey ought to be! I am sure ours is, one | pinch, to shift, and turn, and contrive. Just housel 
And I'll caution my scholars to take great care “Where did Mr. Watt go?’ Lasked. “When | from your stand-point, that used to be mine, | ternal picnic, We wern’t at all sure of our | think how my light would have been hidden and li 
To study no more than their health will bear, will he come back ?” years ago. But what career, what life has an | Weather when we started, whether it would | had it not been for that blessed fire!” shoulc 

For that would be very wrong. “Are you going to attack him, Marty ?” unmarried girl, when she is past the bouquet | ‘in bags of gold, which it hasn’t, or be just! It was wonderful, the faculty that seemed Int 
iin es einemiibitine bow ilies “I am going to tell him that you do not love | age, and when she can’t do a thing but count sunshiny and pleasant. But you must have | struck out inher. She still had her old flash- and c¢ 
The woeful things thai women can be; him, and never have, and ask him to release | the coming years, and try to look young as | the right kind of a party and not get in the | ing way, but there was a poise about her, a evince 
And though each of us in her own way tries, you.” she can? ‘Join the church, visit the poor; | Wrong train! We didn’t take the Saratoga | settled purpose, and a taking hold of her new also v 
Wecanall be happy, and good and wise, “Stop a minute, Marty. You knew that, | that’s the regimen prescribed, I know, but I | ain, you know!” life with a heartiness that was joy to see. in a | 

When we are women. all that, before the fire. Why didn’t you go to | was born in the church, you know, and have | Jonathan came over and sat on the arm of! “J never knew you hadso much of the moth- strive! 
po ems ‘seat Gach ame wna him then with your revelations, if Ge ma never been out of it. And I never went to | my greatchair. — __ | erin you,” I said, as she came to me with the perier 

Sonsnd bean att ccleainaer. riage be such an unholy thing? We have not | see ag poor person yet that I wasn’t outra- Nor the drawing-room car,” he said, | “Boy” one day, obedient already to his baby In t 
If our plans should go wrong, we'll have couragestil], | 8™W0 any less congenial since.” And she | geously imposed upon. So for years I have giv- | ‘houghtfully, leaning over till his head rested | eaprice. young 
For we think that somehow, where we've a will, _) laughed bitterly. . en all my charities into good Mary Holland’s | 4gainst mine. “7 did,” she said, with a frank blush that Corne 

We shall always find a way! I was struok dumb. Why had I not, in-| pands. She always knows, and she spends | “And if you don’t forget the lemons,” I | made me love her all the more. write! 

tne S no a deed? I might have said because she had not | per time tramping round. I never could do | wenton. ‘ This was after my own baby was born, and the sc 
TRIED BY FIRE shown me her heart so fully; but then I re- | that without affronting people, or upsetting | “Which means, I suppose, if you have a| she had come, with her sweet imperiousness, were 
- . membered that she had been very honest, and | something, or having my porte-monnaie stolen, | S¥fliciently saucy wife.” to carry off from me the two little girls, the p 

A STORY OF CHICAGO. had not pretended to one glimmer of love. before my very eyes!’’ | “Yes, there’s nothing like a sympathetic di- “But you haven’t” room; you haven’t—pa- hard 
ay Gahan C. Bassouns. “No, Marty, you are self-convicted! You| «But, Helen, there are other things!” | versity! But here’s the tea-bell, and that ful- | tience, I was about to say, but I checked my- spect! 
pthc a i did not go to him then and ask him to release | ‘Are there? What? I’ve Seen a girl sit fills the argument. In the state Cassy’s in | self. At 

CHAPTER III. me, because he had houses, and carriages, and | at the window, year after year, with her cheek | since the fire, lam never right sure whether “Three children! It’s ridiculous, Helen, it ever, 
How shall I tell the story of the days that | agreatincome. You thought if I was deter- | upon her hand, waiting, waiting for the fairy- | she will serve it up in the front yard or on the | will take all your time, all your strength.’ ure, | 
followed? One by one my refugees went | mined to be miserable, it would be such 4 | prince to ride by. Well! I haven’t been at | kitchen stairs.” | “What else is my time good for, I should livelit 
away, all except Helen and her father, and— | gilded wretchedness that I could at least live | the window, but I’ve waited for him, all the | To my great joy no “regulation” was need- | like to know? You think nobody has any comp 
Perkins Watt. If I had been capable of a | under it. And you didn’t raise a finger to | same, He never will come, avd I will not put | ed. Things ‘ranged themselves,” as the | theories of education but yourself, | do be- often 
kindly feeling toward,the latter, it would sure- | prevent it, so far as he was concerned.” myself to sleep with auodynes,—schools and | French say, without a word of mine. I had | lieve. Let me have a chance, you horrid old tees | 
ly have grown up now, for never was man so| “I should only have been a busy-body!! poor! There is a life and a soul in me, and it | Sent Cassy upto sit with Mr. Chandler, so that | married thing!’ societ 
worried and distraught. Mr. Chandler, at all | You said you would marry him.” | has spoken to me.this morning. But it’s too Helen might come down to tea, but word| “Oh, well! Take them, then. On second men 
events, had his tin box safe,—did I say that “Don’t be one to-day then, fur I say I will, | late, now. Think the best of me, Marty dear, | Came that she dicn’t want any, and that Mr, thought, it is best, for‘ Boy’ would certainly be heen 
Jonathan had brought that home, through | now! Except the houses and the horses and | won't you, and know that I accepted marriage, | Watt would be down by and by. | spoiled when he grows up, you know.”’ Ma 
all? The old man was like a boy as he open- | all, he is just the same man; he isn’t changed | not at all for love, but to fill my life; to make ‘By and by,” lengthened itself into a long “On second thought, it is best,” said Helen, parer 
ed it; safe, everything safe! And though his | that I should take back my word.” | a future that would be different, no matter | time, and when he did come down his face was | leaning over to kiss me, “‘for they will cer- and 1 
home was burned to the ground, he still own- “But I did not know then that he was— | pow, anything to get away from the old!” flushed and his voice harsh. | tainly be Irish when they grow up, you know!” while 
ed another large house in a part of the city | so—” “But if there was any bond between you! |’ Over which symptoms I gloated, I am | —Christian Union. ed as 
which had escaped as by a miracle. “So far from my ‘ideal?’ No, I know you | you hate to have him touch your hand!” ashamed to say, and, when remonstrated with beehives a lar 

He was for moving there instantly, and | didn’t. But as I am his; it seems, and as he |  «J¢ js only a sort ottetines? she said, with | by my husband afterward, for my light- DR. THWAITES ON LOVE-AFFAIRS. et 

gathering up some furniture to start his | really and faithfully loves me, we must make | g aif sigh, “and like other instincts must be | heartedness at such a time, I could only say, | «fiss Milly, of all the mistakes that people Co 
household again, but I insisted that Helen | the best of it.” | reasoned down, I suppose. It was just the! “Men never can understand things. I feel | pake in this troublesome world of ours, there were 
should stay with me. I could see that she| She was struggling to be cheerful then, poor | same before, only there was wealth and pow | 48 ifa.murder had been stopped.” | is not one more ridiculous and more mischiev- scho 
needed me, that she was in great distress which | soul! er, and that made me content. Now, there is | Yes, things ranged themselves. The next | ous than making such a fuss about ‘first love,’ was | 
even the shock of the fire could not wholly “I should think,” said I, pouting, ‘that he only the man—O God!” and she burst into | day there was a still longer talk in the parlor | a, poets and novelists reverently name it. I and 

account for. might have had the grace to release you, now | g passion of tears. with Perkins Watt. just wish that for one generation everybody Alre 

At last it was spoken. Before many days | hat he has lost everything. Men do that| J was alarmed, for the sobs that shook her| “I told him everything,” Helen said. ‘‘l | gould be compelled to marry their ‘first love.’ into 

Mr. Watt announced that he had lust all, | Sometimes, I believe.” seemed as if they would end in some dreadful | Wa8 honest with him at last. He was very | ‘Pye next generation would be wiser for it, I risin 
every dollar. His money had been invested | “Not out of story-books,” she answered, spasm. I started up to call her father that he | 498'y, insulting, almost, at first; wanted to promise you. First love, indeed! I sawmine ner, 
in real estate mortgages, and the smoking | d¥ickly, as though some such thought might might see for himself how dreadful was the | keep up the engagement still, aud have me | the other day.” ucat 
rows of once superb houses were the mocking | bave presented itself to her mind and had | jife that lay before her, but she held me with a | ™arry him a year hence when he is estabiish- “Well, doctor,” said Milly, turning to him frien 
witnesses of his ruin. I think he felt it was | been disappointed, “‘that’s allromance! If he | convulsive hold. She would not let me go, ed in New York. with an amused smile, which she could not re- for L 
ruin to his ambition, too. I did not then | had,” she went on, “I am afraid I should have | aud séemed to yield, in spite uf herself, to the | “Bui L said [I would never leave my father, press, “and how did you feel ?” ful ¢ 
kuow, though Jonathan seemed to recognize | been mean enough to be honest, ana said frank- | agony of her despair. | now; that I had seen my duty clearerin these | “Shocked, Miss Milly! I hadn't seen her Ce 
the 
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since we parted, thirty-five years ago, and I 
said to myself, quoting ‘Locksley Hall,’ with a | 
trivial alteration, ‘I am shamed thro’ all my | 
being to have loved so cross a thing!’ Shehas 
seven children and three grand-children. She 
has a thin, meek, subdued husband, who goes 
about, poor creature, like a cat on suffrance; 
she has worried him almost out of his senses ; 
she has alienated her sons and daughters ; she 
scolds the maids and chides the man, and 
makes even the very dogs and cocks and hens 
tremble at her voice. Ah! how glad I was 
that we fell out over a green silk dress and a 
yellow spencer! She might have been Mrs. 
Thwaites at this very moment! What an es- 
cape! Bless that dress and that spencer thing! 
I wish I had them in my own house; I would 
keep them in a glass case, out of reverence and 
pure gratitude. First love !—first fiddlesticks, 
I say!” 

If you say fancies, I think you will be near- 
er the truth, Dr. Thwaites. ¥ don’t believe in 
a multiplicity of loves; there may be any 
number of fancies, more or less violent; and | 
some people, I am sure, fritter away all their | 
best feelings in these fancies, and have conse- 
quently no heart left for a pure and true love, 
such as is a glory and an honor to any right- 
minded man or woman. Fancies are foolish 
things, and may be laughed at accordingly; | 
but love is a sacred thing, about which we 
have no right to jest or to trifle.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Mildred; I will 
not jest again on this subject. You are quite 
right, I wish there were more young ladies of 
your way of thinking; but in most families 
love is either a tabooed theme of conversation, | 
or else it is degraded into the ignoble and very | 
unworthy pastime of flirtation. If young peo- 
ple were brought up to think more sensibly 
about what is sure, some day or other, to con- 
cern them, there would be fewer unhappy 
marriages. But mothers aré in fault, that’s 
where it is, mothers don’t dotheirduty. Why 
don’t they teach their young daughters that 
an engagement of marriage is, next to the se- 
cuting of one’s personal salvation, the most 
sacred and solemn act of a lifetime? But 
they don’t know it themselves, half of them. 
If you were an elderly physician, in good prac- 
tice, Miss Milly, you would be heartily sick of 
silly, frivolous, affected, worldly women.’’— | 
Emma J. Worboise, in “The Lillingstores of 
Lillingstone.’’ 








THE SCHOOLMATES, 


BY CONTENT WHIPPLE. 

A pale, quiet girl, with deep-set blue eyes, a 
resolute, but sweet looking mouth, and a tall, 
slender form—this was Cornelia Raymond. 
Too pale and grave to be pretty, too easily em- 
barrassed to be graceful, and too reserved to 
beinteresting, excepting to those best acquaint- 
ed with her, she attracted very little attention 
outside of her own family circle. 

There, however, she occupied a very import 
ant place, for she was both loving and be- 
loved, and her capabilities were many and ya- 
ried. She was skilled in every department of 
household labor; she cared for the little ones, 
and lifted many a heavy burden from the 
shoulders of her mother. 

In the family she was accounted a genius, 
and certain it was that, in her school days, she 
evinced a peculiar aptitude for learning. She | 
also wrote brilliant compositions; and once, | 
in a literary society, gained a prize that was 
striven for by competitors older and more ex: | 
perienced than herself. | 

In the same town lived Maud Arkwright, a | 
young lady who had been a school-mate of | 
‘Cornelia’s, and who was also talented as a 
writer. The two had been looked upon in | 
the school-room as, insomesort, rivals. Both 
were fond of study and writing-compositions; 
the pupils, and often the teacher, found it | 
hard to judge of the superiority of their re- 
spective productions ! 

A more striking contrast in two girls, how- 
ever, is seldom seen. Maud was small in stat- 
ure, dark eyed, vivacious, and witty. Her 
liveliness made her more a favorite with her 
companions than was Cornelia, though she 
oftener made them angry by her sharp repar- 
tees and sarcasm. She was sought after in 
society, and had many lovers, while the young 
men, passed by Cornelia as though she had 
been a married woman. 

Maud was an only child, and the idol of her 
parents, who bestowed a great deal of care 
and money upon their daughter’s education; 
while Cornelia’s parents, who, perhaps, own- 
ed as much property as the Arkwrights, had 
a large family, and could give but few advan- 
tages to each one. 

Cornelia Raymond and Maud Arkwright 
were about twenty years of age. Cornelia’s 
school-days had gone by, long before, but Maud | 
was still attending a famous boarding-school, 
and applying herself to study and writing. 
Already her productions had found their way 
into newspapers, and she was spoken of as a 
rising young authoress, Her sprightly man- 
ner, and the efforts she was making for an ed- 
ucation, had gained her many influential 
friends, who assisted her in finding publishers 
for her articles, and predicted for her a success- 
ful career as a writer. 

Cornelia, shrinking, timid, and unversed in 
the ways of the world, would gladly have 











| 
| 


written, also, for publication, but she knew 
not how to begin. She had tried offering her 
writings to publishers through the mail, but, 
being entirely unknown, and having no iuflu- 
ential friend to intercede for her, they were 
unnoticed. 

She did not lack resolution and persever- 
ance, but they were not yet aroused. She did 
not realize that she could do as much as oth- 
ers, if she made sufficient effort. 

A few chance words, dropped by one of the 
neighbors, and repeated to her by a mischief- 


making listener, were the spur that aroused | 


her ambition, and gave a new impetus to her 
endeavors. So often it is, that a little word 
or act may. turn the whole tide of life, and 
bring about the grandest results. 

“Cornelia Raymond,” said the neighbor, 


“has as much talent as Maud Arkwright. I | 


used to think, when they were school chil- 


dren, that she was the more gifted of the two; | 


but Cornelia never will be known to the pub- 


lic. She hasn’t enough ambition and perse- 
verance. Maud, now, will make a noted wo- | 
man.” | 


Cornelia said nothing when these words 
were repeated to her, but she made a resolu- 


! FARMERS CLUB FOR WOMEN. 


| 


The following is a description of a Woman’s 
| Club in Ohio, which meets regularly to discuss 
| practical questions applicable to farm life. We 
see no reason why such a club could not be 
formed in many of our towns. 

The Association has convened eleven times, 
each meeting being held at the house of a 
member. The questions, which were selected 
at each meeting as the regular topic for discus- 
sion at the succeeding one, were as follows:— 

1, The making and baking of the different 
varieties of bread. 

2. Cake, in all its varieties. 

| 8. House cleaning, i. e., how to clean house 
with the least confusion, the least destruction 

to property, and the greatest expedition. 

4. Can practical housekeeping be reduced to 
| a perfect system ? 
| 5. How should cows be fed and watered, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| and how should milk be taken care of to make 
| the best quality of butter? 
| 6. What is the best method of canning fruit ? 


| §& How to make and keep pickles, both sour 
| and sweet. 


“What place is this, sir? 
“Westfield,” said the lawyer. 
Russell, Huntington, Chester, Becket, Wash- 


! 


| ington, and Hinsdale, each brought out the | 
same inquiry, which each time received re- | For the sale of 





7. The making of pastry and taking of pies. Pp Special attention given to engraving class and dee- 


ply, though the blandness gradually disap- 
peared. 

As the train approached Dalton, the for- 
eigner leaned over to ask the inevitable ques- 
tion, when he was interrupted with: 

“See here, my man, where are you going? 
If you'll let me know, I’ll tell you when to 
leave the train.” 


“Where am I goin’?” said the foreigner, | 
“Faith, I’m goin’ to Omaha, an’ is it the next | 


place ?” 





GUY & BROTHERS, | 
IMPORTERS, JOBBERS & RETAILERS OF 


CHINA, (ROCKERY, GLASS- 





WARE, 


— AND— 
e 


House Furnishing Goods. | 


| 

} 

rating china. People having sets of china can have 

pieces decorated to match them. | 

N. B.—We offer special inducements to those about | 
to commence housekeeping, a3 we have the largest va- 


Besides the regular topic, miscellaneous sub- | riety of goods in that line to be found in Boston. 
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The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


| 562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
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tion that, if it took her a lifetime, she would | 





prove that prophecy false. 

Her motive was not merely this. The de- 
sire was of long standing—a wish to do good 
in the world, and to have something to make 


life worth the living. Her neighbor’s words | 


‘only stirred her up, and brought out enough 
combativeness to enable her to work against 
obstacles more successfully. 

I need not tell you how long and patiently 
she labored; of the disappointments that, at 
times, would almost discourage her, and the 
obstacles that it often seemed impossible to 
surmount. Her first triumph was when she 
received a check for fifty dollars, for an arti- 
cle in one of the leading periodicals. 

From that time her success was assured, 
and she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
she gained it herself. 
and perseverance that had won her the victo- 
ry, and not the influence of money or power- 
ful friends. 

Maud Arkwright was known to a small cir- 


cle of admiring friends, who thought her a | 
brilliant and gifted writer; but her pleasing, | 
sparkling little gems of thought did not win | 
the wide popularity of Cornelia Raymond’s | 


writings. 

Maud married when a little over twenty 
years old, a worthy young man, not above the 
average in mind and thought. She was hap- 
py in her household duties, and in writing an 
occasional article for some local paper, by 
means of which she earned a little spending 


money, and pleased her husband and friends. | 
| Liberal Christian of “Modern Turkey,” by Edwin | 


Cornelia was nearly thirty before she had 
outgrown her natural diffidence so as to be an 
interesting companion for a stranger. But 
when contact with the world, and reliance 
upon herself, had brought into view her beau- 
tiful traits of character, and had given to cas- 
ual acquaintances a glimpse of the depth and 
nobility of her mind, she won hearty admira 
tion and esteem. 

She was married, when a little over thirty, 


to one of the noblest men in all her circle of 
acquaintances; one who loved her, not for | 


her brilliant intellect and popularity as a 


writer, but for her sweet, loving disposition, | 


and the domestic traits, so essential to the 
comfort of a home life. 

Noble sons and daughters now call her bless- 
ed, and those who read and admire her books, 
guess something of the beautiful home-history 
of the talented author, by the tender, life-like 
touches of domestic life therein depicted. 


MATRIMONIAL INCOMPATIBILITY. 


The Rev. D. Peabody, in a late essay, touch- 
es upon this delicate subject after the following 
fashion :— 


The truth is that the greater proportion of 


the so-called incompatibilities and uncongen- 
ialities of domestic life which are so often 
made the ground for the disruption of the 
matrimonial bond, are inadmissible as a justi- 


| fying ground for any such dissolution, and 
| could be readily overcome and blotted out of 
| existence if the parfies most concerned had 


| only the will todo it. A couple are no sooner 


| married than they find that differences of opin- 


ion and mutual jars ensue, and all is not gold 
that glistened; and then one or both straight- 
way imagine that there is 1o remedy but in 
ruthlessly breaking the solemn, sacred tie that 
binds them. A vague, restless feeling seizes 
upon one or both, producing discontent, en- 
gendering a certain thought of present bon 
dage which exists only in faney, and creating 
a feverish desire for other associations and 
spheres which are supposed to be more fitted 
and providentially designed for the mind and 
heart. 
knot. Itis a delusion. The marriage rela 
tion, in allits history, was never expected, per- 
haps, to be entirely free from misunderstand- 
ing and discord. Foolish to think that the 
whole mutual life can flow on, like the early 
stream, without a ripple or eddy. Home is a 
‘school, a discipline, whereby husband and wife 
are to grow intoeach other, getting rid of their 
angularities, harmonizing their peculiar char- 
| acteristics, and more and more becoming one 
in thought, sympathy and life. The true Bless- 
edness of wedded souls is not ensured bya 
simple exchange of plighted faith. It comes 
through and after many a self-denial, many a 
crucifixion of the will, many a scourging of the 
| resentment, anger, pride, vanity, and passions 
| of the heart. It is true here, as in other re- 


| lations, that he who saveth his life shall lose | 


| it, and he that loseth his life shall save it. 


It was her own merit | 


No escape, it is said, butin cutting the | 


“jects have been introduced, when there was From common earthenware to RICH FRENCH 
| sufficient time. 


| and placed upon record. 

| The Society now numbers thirty members, 
| and isin a highly prosperous condition. 
| ; 


Seidl 


TURKISH WOMEN, 


The popular opinion is that women have no 
| privileges in Turkey. Farley maintains that 
| her position is rather enviable even now in 
Turkey. No matter what may befall her hus- 
band, her property is safe; not only that 
which she possessed before marriage, but what 
she has acquired since; if land has been pur- 
chased by her husband in her name, it belongs 
to her absolutely. Nor is she excluded from 
the Mussulman paradise; when the prophet 
was asked by an old woman about her future, 
he told her she could not enter heaven as she 
was, but God would restore to her, at the gate, 
her youth and beauty. 

There is no legal prohibition in the way of 
intermarriage with Christians. Nowhere is 
their influence greater. Many a sultan has 
been directed by his mother. No wife can be 
compelled to labor for her husband’s support. 
When married she can manage her own prop- 
erty, and dispose of a third of the estate; in 
a court of justice her oath is as good as his; 
with the exception of her profound ignorance 


| ley admires her position.—Frem a notice in the 


Farley, English Vice-Consul. 





HUMOROUS. 

Solid comfort—ice. 

What man carries everything before him ?— 
The waiter. 

It is not considered civil to ask a milkman 
for a piece of chalk. 

A woman who tells fortunes from a tea-cup 
is not necessarily a sauceress, 

A Western editor says that- fresh water has 
tasted strong of sinners since the universal 
deluge, and this is why he flavors it. 


An orator lately said to his audience, “I am 
speaking for the benefit of posterity,’ when 


some one shouted, ‘*Yes, and if you don’t get | 


through soon they’ll be here!’ 

A gentleman, observing a young lady earn- 
estly at work, knotting fringe for a petticoat, 
asked her what she was doing. ‘‘Knotting,’’ 
replied she; “pray, can you knot?” “I can 
not, madam,’ he answered. 

An old lady was receatly inquiring on State 
Street, Boston, for the office of the Congrega- 
tional Iron Company. Nobody knew any 
such company, when, by accident, the Cor- 
rugated Iron Company was suggested, which 
was really the place she wanted to find. 

Killingly is touched by a recent wedding, at 
which the bride wore the beautiful pink silk 
stockings which her mother wore at her own 
wedding, thirty-five years before; and the 


A variety of receipts have been handed the | 
| Standing Committee, accepted by the Society, ETY 


| Also a great assortment of Fancy Tin Goods, 





(we should add her intense laziness), Mr. Far- | 


CHINA. 

From common glassware to RICH FRENCH 
GLASS, in NEW and BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS. 
_SILVER-PLATED GOODS IN GREAT VARI- 


TIN-WARE, from a cake-cutter to wash-boilers. 


WOODEN WARE, from aclothes pin to wash tubs. 
Also Fancy SWISS CARVED Goops. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OUR VARIETY 
IS COMPLETE. OUR GOODS ARE OF THE 
BEST QUALITY. WE ARE PLEASED TO HAVE 
ALL IN NEED OF GOODS IN OUR LINE VIs- | 
IT OUR STORE AND LEARY OUR PRICES. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 Bedtord St., 
BOSTON. 





P. S.—We are expecting an invoice of FLOWING 
BLUE WARE. 
single piece. 4t 


BEAUTIFUL SCRAP-BOOK PIC- 
TURES. 


In bright colors. Birds, Animals, Landscapes, Ocean 
Scenes, Groups, comic and sentimental. 


Dec 28. 





Samples by mail for cents. 
All styles of picture frames ready-made and made 
to order. J. JAY GOULD, 
No Stairs. 20 Bromtield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dee, +4. 





NEW SERIES. 


NEW SERIES. 


NEW SERIES. 








LITTELL'S LIVING AGE 


On Jan. 1, 1873, begins volume one of a New Series, 

thus affording the most favorable time that has oc- 

curred in a number of years for the beginning of 
New Subscriptions. 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, THe Liv- 

. ING AGE gives more than 
Three and a Quarier Thousand 

double-column octavo pages of igen Sag yd yearly, 

| forming four large volumes. It presents In an inex- 

pensive form, considering its great amount of matter, 

with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and witha 


e shall sell it in sets, or by the 


| 


| A splendid Chromo, called ‘The Changed 


CHOSEN” occrcccccsccess cocccccccce ck tee, ORS OD 
| 1 dozen solil silver Teaspoons. .......... oe 60 
lsilver-plated Cake Basket............. ee 20 
| 4 “ Pralt Stand ..0..cccerse. © 20 0 
| 1 dozen -ilver-plated Tablespoons, or 
DOS cc ccedss ie ™ 12 00 


And some other sélverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 
All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order, All gommunications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Buy the Best. — 


If you want the LATEST [MPR VEMENT 
in CLoTHES WRINGERS, buy the IMPROVE 


UNIVERSAL. 








It has Kubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to fubs, adapting itself to 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass- 
ing large articles. 


every 


iT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 


Ever Offered to the Public. 
The Improved Universac is recommended as supe- 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Watch- 


| man and Reflector, Congregationalist and the religious 


Satisfactory Completeness attempted by no | 


other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, Poetry, Sci- 
| entific, Biographical, Historical and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body ot Foreign Periodical 
Literature, and from the pens of the 

Ablest Living Writers. 


The Nation, The N. Y. Fvening Post, and the leading 
men and journals of the country generally, to be ‘the 
best of all our eclectic publications” ; and is indispen 
sable to every one who desires a thorough compendi- 
um of all that is noteworthy amd admirable in the lit- 
| erary world. . 

iF Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
NEW SERIES, and with entirely NEW SERIALS, 
one by MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, the distin- 
guished French writers; one by FRITZ REUTER, 
the popular German novelist; and others to be an- 
nounced hereafter, together with those of the best En- 
glish authors as usual. 


It is pronounced by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 


Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage ; | 


or for $10.00 any one of the American $4 Monthlies, 
(or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal, 
weekly) is sent with Tue Livine Age, for a year; 
or for $8.50, Tur LivinG AGE and Our Young Folks. 
Address LITTELL & GAY, Beston, 


R. E. APTHORP. 





| bridegroom the fine white ones worn by his | 


father upon his wedding day, fifty-one years 
ago. 


that no woman ever wrote a letter without a 
| postseript. “My next letter shall refute 
| you!’ said Lady G. Selwyn soon after re- 

ceived a letter from herladyship, wherein, after 

her signature, stood: P. S., ‘‘Who is right 
| now, you or 1?” 

Ata recent meeting where there was much 

religious interest, an old man gave ex pregsion 


to his joy by shouting, and continued it until | 


| it began to interrupt the services. Brother 
| H. said to Brother W., “Go stop that old 

man’s noise.” He went to see him, and spoke 
| a few words, and the shouting man at once be- 
came quiet. 
W., “what did you say to the old man that 
| quieted him so promptly ?” 


missions I”? ‘ 


If all railroad travelers would inquire their 
destination as thoroughly as this.Jrishman set 
out to do, they would not be apt to be carried 
by. It is better, however, not to make all the 
inquiries of one person. 

Two Pittsfield lawyers, journeying from 
Springfield westward, a few days since, hap- 
pened to sit in front of a foreigner and his 
wife, who were little versed in American trav- 
el, and fearful of going wrong. At the first 
station the foreigner interrupted the lawyer’s 
conversation with: 
| “What place is this, sir?” 

“West Sprinafield,” was the bland reply. 


| again the question: 


George Selwyn once affirmed, in company, 


“Brother H.,”’ asked Brother | 


Brother W. re- | 
plied, “J asked him for adollar for foreign | 


In a short time the train stopped again, and | 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort’ 
gages, 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ar Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 


ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


Aug 5 


we rnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

| _ THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHEB 

| PHYSICIANS ARB RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 

| ON Dr, SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
ly Jan, 27, 73. 





| upon all Diseases. 


happy to accommodate their customers with clean, | 
‘u 


and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’'l Agent, 


No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 
(ge Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 





Ladies, Caution! 


Don't use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the Massachusetts tat 
Board of Health, Massachusetts Medical Society, and 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 
For sale by Sewing Machine Dealers generally. Send 
or circular. 


FRANIKIK TRIPP, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Globe Theater Building, 368 Washingtor 

Stree. 
(ce Agents wanted. 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies ot Boston, and of nearly 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have. not 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WINE OUT OF TEN 


~ 


Oct 5 3m 








Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell Hats and 


| Gloves at Very Low Prices. 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oct. 12 8m 





| LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 
E. 8. BARTLETT, Parker House, Boston, 
9m 
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SMITH COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Professor W. S. Tyler, President of the 
Trustees of Smith College, made an address 
to the citizens of Northampton, in the vestry 
of the Edwards Church, on the evening of 
Dec. 9, 1872. It has been published by re- 
quest of the Committee and other citizens in 
the Northampton Free Press. 


I suppose the first question which this meet- 
ing will ask the Trustees willbe: Whatdo you 
wish the people of Northampton to do? and 
the next question, perhaps, will be: Why do 
you wish them to do it? 

Here it should be distinctly understood that 
the Trustees, in their corporate capacity, have 
never asked the people of Northampton to do 
anything, and have never taken any associated 
action on this particular question. Atthe same 
time, 1 think there is no doubt that the 
Trustees would be unanimous in the wish that 
the people of Northampton would do for the 








College just what their agent has suggested | 


as the proper thing for them to do, that is, 
furnish the means tor erecting the first public 
edifice, a building to contain a sufficient num- 
ber of suitable recitation rooms, together with, 
perhaps, a chapel or hall, in which the whole 
school might assemble for morning devotions 
and other general purposes, the work-house or 
school-house of the Institution, in which teach 
ers and pupils will do their principal work for 
many generations. 

Doubtless the founder thought she had pro- 
vided sufficiently for all the pecuniary wants of 
the College. And her bequest is, indeed, large 
and liberal, the most munificent that any wo- 
man has ever made for the education .of her 
sex. It is amply sufficient for a Female Sem- 
inary or a Ladies’ Boarding School. But we 
do not wish to add to the already sufliciently 
numerous schools of this grade, nor was this 
the desire or the intention of the founder. 
She wished to found and the Trustees wish to 
establish a College which will secure to young 
women a culture fully equivalent to that af- 
forded to young men by our best New Eng- 
land Colleges, and yet differing from that as 
woman differs from man in her physical and 
mental constitution, and in the sphere of her 
active life. And you, gentlemen, need not be 
told that a College is an expensive institution. 
It is no uncommon thing for a Céllege, now-a- 
days, to start with half a million, a million, a 
million and a half of money. No one would 
think of starting a College, now, in the older 
and richer States, with less than half a million. 
Mr. Durant, at Wellesley, is putting half a 
million into his first building, not for a College, 
but for another, though, as he thinks, finer and 
better, Mt. Holyoke Seminary. Mr. Vassar 
gave the College that bears his name, nearly 
a million of dollars, and did not make it a 
College after all; did not attempt to make it 
really and fully equal to the Colleges for young 
men; and he left it very inadequately furn- 
ished, even, for the purposes which he did 
contemptate ; left it so poor in everything but 
buildings and grounds, that the Institution is 
obliged to charge high tuition and admit large 
numbers of unqualified pupils in order to pay 
running expenses. The Tyestess of Smith 
College have no desire to repeat the mistakes, 
or imitate the extravagance of those institu- 
tions. But we do desire, if possible, to pro- 
vide neat, convenient, tasteful, suitable build- 
ings, cabinets, library, museum, &c., from 
other sources, and leave Miss Smith’s bequest 
intact for salaries, incidental and annual ex- 
penses, and improvements from year to year. 

The entire property of Amherst College is 
estimated, in round numbers, at over a million 
of dollars. It has cash funds to the amount 
of $600,000, and yet it greatly needs more to 
meet the demands of the Age for more pro- 
fessorships, for new apparatus, books and col- 
lections, in a word, for expansion, growth, and 
progress. The annual income of the College 
is now about $50,000, yet the annual expendi- 
ture, for current expenses, exceeds the annual 
income, at present, about $4000 

Of course Smith College cannot expect to 
commence where Amherst College is now, at 
the end of its first half century. But it must 
begin very differently now from the way in 
which Amherst College began half a century 
ago. If itis to be areal College it must be- 
gin with an annual income sufficient to make 
it independent of tuition fees, so far forth, at 
least, that those fees may be so moderate that 
the middle and poorer classes may be able to 
pay them, and the College may not be neces- 
sitated, for its support, to admit all who offer 
—_ however unprepared, for admis- 
sion 

And it is far easier, provided only the pecu- 
niary means are adequate, to begin a College 
on a pretty large basis (for that will attract 
pupils, and inspire public confidence), than it 
is to begin on a small scale, for that will satis- 
fy neither the patrons nor the pupils, the 
Trustees nor the people of Northampton. We 
have a striking illustration of this in the early 
history of Ambherst College. Its founders 
started with the idea of raising an endowment 
for a Professorship of Languages in Amherst 
Academy. But it proved an utter failure. 
They could not stir a step. Col. Graves him- 
self, the most enthusiastic and magnetic of 
men, the most magnificent beggar that ever 
lived, could not raise a dollar. ‘Then they en- 
larged the plan; they struck for a College, 
and in little more than a year they had raised 
$50,000. And what is more and better still, 
the money brought the men, President Moore, 
Professor Hitchcock, Prof. Fiske, Prof. Wor- 
cester. They would not have come without it. 
And, best of all, the men, the President and 
Professors, brought the students. In ten years 
they had over two hundred students. Am- 
herst College was the offspring of a new and 
grand idea carried out with a strong faith and 
unfaltering courage on a new and grand scale. 
For it was not merely a College, but a new 
kind of a College, established for a new and 
specific purpose, the education of ministers 
from the poorer as well as the richer classes, 
and bened on such a fund as existed nowhere 
else. It was this new and grand idea, exe- 
cuted on a new and grand scale, that made 
Amherst College. How exactly this example 
is applicable to Smith College, in every partic- 
ular, is too obvious to require remark. Let us 
go and do likewise. 

But, indispensable as money is to a College 
or any other literary institution, there is some- 
thing still more vital. ‘And that is the sympa- 
thy and the support of the community in 
which it is located. If, therefore, Smith Col- 
lege had two or three times as much money as 
it has, a handsome sum raised by the people 
of Northampton, with no little self-denial and 





| 


_and Nort 


sacrifice, would be greatly desirable as the 
best possible means of ensuring that sympathy 
and support which are worth more than any 
amount of money without it. When a Con- 
vention of the friends of learning and religion 
from old Hampshire, Berkshire and Worcester 
counties, convened in Ambherst, in 1818, had 
given their sanction to the establishment of a 
new Institution of learning and charity, be- 
fore they fixed the location, they unanimously 
adopted a resolution, that, wherever it should 
be located “the people of the place must show 
themselves worthy of such an Institution by 
their efforts and sacrifices in raising money for 
it.” The people of Amherst did thus show 
themselves worthy. They contributed largely 
to the Charity Fund. They erected the first 
building, contributing the materials from their 
own farms and forests, and working day and 
night with their own teams and hands till the 
work was accomplished. And in consequence 
of their early sacrifices, though the College 
has often been poor in other respects, and 
sometimes almost ready to perish, it has always 
been rich in the sympathy, support and devo- 
tion of the people who thus gave it birth, and 
thus early cherished it inetheir own bosom. 
Amherst College is the child of the people of 
Amherst, and the child has always been rich, 
not in the wealth, but in the love and care of 
its parents. We want much the hundred 
thousand dollars that will give us a College edi- 
fice worthy of the place and the purpose to 
which it is dedicated. But we want still more 
the warm sympathy and support which would 
be the infallible result of such a contribution. 

But money and the sympathy of the com- 
munity, even indispensable as they are, can- 
not, of themselves, make a College. They are 
only the indispensable means and the neces- 
sary conditions of the College. Not brick and 
mortar, not buildings and ground, not libraries 
and collections even, but men and women, 
teachers and pupils, constitute the College. 
We want the money and the buildings for their 
own sake; we want you to contribute the 
money and put up th@ building, because with 
it we are sure of your sympathy and support. 
But we want these things most of all, because 
this is the only way in which we can get the 
Faculty or the students who make the College. 

On this point I speak what I know, and tes- 
tify what I have learned by not a little trying 
experience. I may say here, in Northampton, 
what I should not care to publish to the world. 
Feeling that a President and Professors, espe- 
ciallya President, who would be just the right 
manin the right place, was almost the first 
step in the successful inauguration of this great 
enterprise, the Trustees have made their best 
endeavors, ever since they received their trust, 
to find such men, but with very imperfect suc- 
cess. Such men are scarce. They are in 
great demand. They already hold important 
positions with a sure and ample support, and 
an established reputation. They do not wish 
to leave a certainty for an uncertainty. They 
ask what pecuniary basis we have to build our 
College upon; and when they are told, with 
one voice they say, it isnot enough to make a 
College in our day. They ask how much in- 
terest the people of Northampton and vicinity 
manifest in it; and when they are told that 
with the exception of $25,000, on which the lo- 
cation was conditioned, the funds were all given 
by one woman, and she.is dead, they want 
some assurance of sympathy and support from 
living men and women; from the community 
in which the institution is to live and have its 
being. Give us this assurance; give us a 
Nort oo Hall, with Northampton hands, 

ampton hearts,and the ablest and the 
best men of the land will be glad to cast in 
their lot withthe College as officers of gov- 
ernment and instruction; Iam sure of it, in- 
deed I know it; and the Faculty will bring the 
students, and with the Faculty and the stu- 
dents’ money will flow in abundantly to enlarge 
and expand, tosecure growth and progress, for 
years to come. 

Now I need not inform the gentlemen who 
hear me, that such an Institution, starting fon 
such a plan, and successfully established, will 
be greatly for the interest of Northampton. 
Pocualesily, it will bea goodinvestment. See 
how it has worked in Amherst. ‘They expend- 
ed a few thousands—a large sum in proportion 
to their means—hut it was only a few thou- 
sands, and it has brought them a million with 
an annual income of $50,000. And this is onl? 
a fraction of the money which it brings in every 
year to be expendet there. It has increased 
the population and wealth of the town, many, 
many fold. Indeed the College has made the 
town all itis. Amherst would have been noth- 
ing to-day without it. Make Smith College 
what it ought to be and can be; what the 
Trustees and the people here agree in wishing 
itto be, the Woman’s College for the women 
of o'd Massachusetts, the first Woman’s Col- 
lege in the world, and the greatest and best of 
such Colleges for the coming generations, and 
it will do more for Northampton—not more rel- 
atively, perhaps, for Northampton is a larger 
and richer town than Amherst—but it will do 
more absolutely for Northampton than Amherst 
College has done for Amherst; more for its pe- 
cuniary interest and everything for education, 
society, morals and religion. It will bring to 
your very doors the best possible education for 
your own daughters of all classes. It will at 
tract hither the best families from every part 
of the country for the crying wantof the sazue 
privileges. 1t will exalt Northampton, already 
famous the world over for the beauty of the 
place and the intelligence and refinement of its 
inhabitants, to a still higher position of honor, 
influence and usefulness. In short it will be 
the right institution inthe right place, and the 
very best institution any place could possibly 
have in it, in the very best place in which such 
an institution could possibly be located. You 
have already taxed yourselves some two or 
three hundred thousand dollars for the Central 
Railroad, and you have done well in so doing. 
But what is another railroad to a town that 
already has two, in comparison to the only 
Woman’s College in the country or the world ! 

You have run in debt several hundred thou- 
sands more for water and gas and the like pub- 
lic improvements; and you have done well. 
You are richer for it to-day. Every dollar 
thus expended has added ten dollars to your 
business and the value of your property, to 
say nothing of the incalculable worth of these 
conveniences themselves. But what are wa- 
ter and light even, in comparison with intelli- 
gence and virtue, education and religion? You 
raised easily $75,000 for an Agricultural Col- 
lege. But what is an Agricultural College of 
which every State has from one to a dozen, 
and nearly all of them failures, in comparison 
with the only Woman’s College in the land or 
the world, which you can, if you will, make 











an infallible success? It was remarked the 
other evening, that you already have the nest 
egg of an Agricultural College, and that was 
the reason why you were so willing to put oth- 
er eggs in the same nest. So you already have | 
the nest egg of a Woman’s College, and it isa 
great pity not to put more of the same sort 
into that nest. The only difference in the two 
cases is that the other was the egg of a goose, 
or at least only of a barn fowl, while this is 
the egg of a swan, nay of an eagle, I would 
have said, of an angel, only that would spoil 
the figure. The education of Woman, the en- 
largement of her sphere, the extension and el- 
evation of her influence, this is the idea of the 
Age, I might almost say, it is the passion that 
rules the Age, especially in ourcountry. It is 
one of those “tides in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, lead on to victory and glo- 
ry.” Miss Smith had the wisdom to see this 
and fall in with it. Or rather, (for I suppose 
this is no secret here or elsewhere), our friend 
Mr. Greene had tne wisdom, I had almost said 
the inspiration, to perceive it, and the power 
and grace to inspire her with it, and induce her 
to launch almost her whole fortune on it. And 
some of the Trustees have taken a great deal 
of pains, and incurred not a little reproach 
and obloquy, in order to turn that tide, and 
the Smith College launched upon it, to North- 
ampton. And now it is forthe people of North- 
ampton ts say whether they, too, have the wis- 
dom to discern the time and the tide, and the 
courage and faith to venture something noble 
on it for themselves and their children, for 
their Age and country, for the church and the 
world. 
Woman has a great work to do in our day— 
a work which she has only just begun to do— 
for education and religion, for the family, the 
church and the State, to purify and exalt public 
sentiment, to correct the taste, refine the man- 
ners, and elevate the morals ofthe people. Wo- 
man is naturally truer, purer, better than man, 
only make her also wiser by education, and 
more powerful in her influence, and you have 
the means of revolutionizing society and reno- 
vating mankind. Itis the duty and the privilege 
of our Age to inaugurate a new era, the reign of 
true, pure, noble, enlightened, in one word, ed- 
ucated Christian Womanhood. And Northamp- 
ton now has the opportunity to place herself at 
the very head and front of this magnificent 
movement. It is a grand opportunity, made 
for Northampton, and I am fullin the faith that 
Northampton was made for it, and the people 
of Northampton will prove themselves fully 
equal to the opportunity. I await with deep 
solicitude, you will permit me to say it, and not 
only so but to repeat it with emphasis—I await 
with deep solicitude, with painful anxiety, the 
course which shall be taken in the town, and, as 
foreshadowing that course, the action of this 
meeting. If there is any faltering or hesitation 
in this meeting, I fear the effect will be fatal in 
the town. And any failure in this town to 
meet the exigency will be inevitably fatal to the 
whole effort which the Trustees arenow making. 
It is preposterous to suppose that money can be 
med elsewhere, if it can’t be raised here. 
Amherst never asked py abroad to do any- 

thing for the College till she had first done all 
she could herself. Every subscription—not 
only the $50,000 Charity Fund, but the $30,000 
raised in President Moore’s day, and the $50,000 
and the $100,000 subscriptions under President 
Humphrey’s administration, and the Library 
subscription in Dr. Hitchcock’s Presidency—all 
the subscriptions (and their name is Legion), 
have begun at Amherst—begun, not a few of 
them, with the Presidents and Professors, as I 
know by experience—rather trying experience 
at the time, to be sure, but pleasant to look back 
upon, and blessed in its results. There isn’t a 
man in the Faculty, I doubtifthere is a man in 
the town, who wishes he had given a dollar less, 
It is the best investment we have ever madé. 
Pardon these allusions. It’s not to glorify our- 
selves, it is to encourage and inspire ycu. If 
money is to be raised anywhere, it is natural 
and proper that it should beginhere. That is 
what everybody will say. It ought to begin 
here. It must begin here. Let it be said that 
the leading men of Northampton falter or hesi- 
tate, and a blight comes over the whole enter- 

rise. Your agent cannot raise the money. 

Your Trustees cannot obtain the right men for 
President and Professors. And the students 
will not come here to be educated. Smith | 
College will not lead the great educational 
movement of the Age. Northampton will not 
be the fountain-head of this mighty and blessed 
influence. The work will be done, but it willbe 
done elsewhere. The work will be done, but it 
will be delayed, I know not how long, inits ac- 
complishment. The work will be done, but 
we Shall not have the honor and happiness of 
doing it, or even of seeing it done so soon, or 
perhaps, so well, as it might have been done 
here. Deliverance will arise from some other 
source. And yet, who could have denied that 
this was the place, and these were the men 
that were raised up for such a day as this? 
When I review the history of this enterprise— 
when I see how our friend, who is the father 
of it, gained and used his influence with Miss 
Smith, and how Miss Smith was induced to 
give her money and locate the Institution at 
Northampton, and how promptly Northamp- 
ton met all the demand that was made at the 
outset by the founder, I cannot doubt. I see 
a divine hand at every step of the progress. 
And when I see the faith and courage with 
which the same agent has taken hold of this 
new and higher stage of the enterprise, I can- 
not doubt that this, too, is of God, and will 
prevail. Thesame faith and courage in your 
heagts, gentlemen, and in the hearts of the 
Trustees, will carry the enterprise to a sure 
aud grand consummation. 1, for one, am 
strongly inclined to follow his lead. And I 
cannot but recommend to you to do likewise. 
I believe he will lead us to a result that we 
shall all rejoice in, and allte proud of. 

FREE LECTURES ON ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE. 


The Saturday afternoon lectures on English 
Literature, which have been so popular among 
the ladies of Boston and vicinity, for the past 
three months, were finished Saturday, Dec. 
28., the closing lecture being given by James 
T. Fields, under whose auspices the course 
was held. To him the ladies wish to extend 
their heartiest thanks for his kindness, and 
express the great enjoyment furnished by the 
literary treats offered from week to week. 

Mr. Fields’ lecture, delivered at the special 
invitation of the ladies, was on “Tennyson,’’ 


ate. As the audience were, in imagination 


dance in the sunlight between our homes and 
his, we beheld him at sunset, on the lawn, be- 
fore an old manor house, under the grand old 
trees, where the parting sun kissed the noble 
brow of the majestic man, as the evening 
breeze gently floated by, and stlll, as the night 
comes on, he pursues the story, which is hold- 
ing spell-bound those around him. As his 
deep voice comes from that great soul—bear- 
ing words so fraught with beauty and pathos, 
they carry to the heart a wealth of enthusiasm 
—all beside is for the moment forgotten. 

But for Mr. Fields’ express desire not to be 


friends a few interesting facts relating so 
closely to the every day life of a poef whose 
works are loved by all, in homes on either side 
the water. Still, should we give Mr. Fields’ 
lecture entire, we could not reproduce the feel- 
ing brought upon us as we listened. In the 


on our ears, we fancied the Laureate was with 
us, and confidentially chatting about the themes 
dearest to him in his daily life. Ever and anon 
we caught glimpses of the sunshine shed 
through his life, and of the gentle love which 
beamed from eyes, brighter to him than the 
stars, 

Every one seemed pleased with the lecture, 
and one lady very much regretted that Mr. 
Fields turned several leaves at once, thereby 
shortening the ‘‘beautiful poem’’ which she 
declared the lecture to be. 8. 
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TOC SOON. 


The Terre Haute Weekly Express says that 
there ought to be no hesitancy in deciding 
against the admission of Colorado as a State, 
There are not so many people in the entire 
Territory, as in the County of Vigo. To 
give them the same representation in the Sen- 
ate as New York, or any other populous State, 
would be to do a very great wrong, for which 
it would not be possible to frame even the 
poor excuse of party necessity. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


STUDIES OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

I wish that there were room to spare in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 80 that we might reprint 
the series of five essays, bearing this title, which 
have lately appeared in the Christian Register. 
Had they appeared as one continuous magazine 
article, Iam confident that they would have 
attracted the attention of all thoughtful read- 
ers, by their penetration, modesty, clearness 
and discrimination. Miss Alice Wellington, 
their author, has obtained honorable success as 
teacher of modern languages in the Girls’ High 
School, in Boston; and she brings into litera- 
ture the same thorough and conscientious 
treatment. Ifone-half the talent and industry 
now squandered by American young women 
on lively letters for the newspapers could be 
turned in the direction of careful and honest 
literary work like this, the world would be the 
gainer. T. W. HL 

SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman's Club. 
On Friday, Jan. 3, at 120’clock, a reception for Miss 
Maria Mitchell. Conversation at 12. Lunch at 1. 
Monday, Jan. 6,7} P. M., Dr. O. W. Holmes will 
read a paper on English Versification. 


Theodore Parker's 
Tract on the Public Function of Woman. 
copies for sale at this office. Price, 10 cents. 











, 


A few 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 


DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Office Hours from 
9toll A. M. 


NO. 4 


BOYLSTON PLACE. 
Dec. 14. 3m 
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NEW PREMIUMS. 

To any one sending us éwo new subscribers to the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, we will give the very sensible and 
excellent book, “Our OF HER SPHERE,”’ by Lizzie 
Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, ‘‘Grace Darling, or the Rescue.” Price, 
2.50. 

For two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,”’ worth $5.00. 

For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, ‘‘Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 

For 12 New Subscribers we, will give the ‘“Uuiver- 
sal’’ Clothes Wringer, warranted the best. 


LR 


reported, we should delight to place before our | 


deep musical ring of the sentences, as they fell | 


drawn than the home-life of the Poet Laure | * 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


transported over the bounding billows, which | The Woman's Journal Given With other 


Publications. 


We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, at the following reduc- 
ed rates. Payment must be made in advance, 
Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal...... 89. 


00 
North American Review and Woman’sJournal.. 7.00 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal.... 5.50 












Harper's Monthly and Woman’s Journal........ 5.50 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal ........ 5.50 
Harper's Bazar and Woman's Journal .......... 5.50 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal............. 5.50 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman s Journol.... 5.50 
Galaxy and Woman's Journal..............e00+ 5.50 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman's Journal ...... 5.50 
Every Saturday and Woman's Journal.......... 5.50 
Frauk Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour’l 5.50 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour’! 5.50 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman’s Journal.... 4.75 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman’s Journal 4.00 
Our Young Folks and Woman's Journal. . 4.00 
| Youth’s Companion and Woman's Journ 3.50 
The Nursery and Woman's Journal........ 3.50 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journa 4.75 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal...... . 3.50 
The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 3.00 


The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of auy of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
a8 soon as convenient, that you may receive the ben- 


| efit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


Pow ond elegant designs in every variety and style of 
nish, 


Lounges, Sofas, Easy Parlor and Rocking 
Chairs. 

INVALID & PATENT RECLINING 
CHAIRS. 





The Best Chair yet invented. 
Importers of Samuel Sargent’s Seating. 


Braman, Shaw & Co., 


WAREROOMS, 27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 
73 PORTLAND STREETS. 
Factory East Cambridge. BOSTON. 

Jan. 4. 6m 





Something New at the South End, 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
mr at No. 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
w er 


DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 


ah Sorry the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT- 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 
— Graham promises Latest Styles and an Exact 

‘it. 
Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desir- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR’S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 
French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 


for sale. 
MRS. GRAHAM, 


502 SHAWMUT AVE. 
Jan, 4. 6m 





FURNITURE REPAIRED 


Tn all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. <A large assortment of Frames of all kinds, 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
274 Washington street. 
Jan. 4. ly 


DR. J. L. JENNINGS’ 


MEDICATED SOAP. 


A SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 





Eruptions, Scald Head, 
Tetter, Leucorrhea, 
Salt.rheum, ‘Erysipelas, 
Piles, Itch, 
Boils, Scurfs, 
Carbuncles, Pruitis, 
Ringworm, Chilblains, 





—AND— 
Diseases of the Skin and Mucous Coatings. 
It should be used as a specialty for 
BATHING PURPOSES. 


Far superior to any powder or wash for the Com- 
plexion. 


We warrant it to contain no injurious ingredient. 
. ts" None genuine unless our Trade Mark {fs on each 
OX. 


For sale by all the leading druggists. 
WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents. 
James H. Fearing & Co., 
PROPRIETORS, 


99 Court Street, cor. Hanover, Boston. 
Jan. 4. 2m 











elieving. The cheapest and 


aes. Seeing is 
ers. 





and never was a word-picture more vividly 


ANDERSON’S ANTI-BUG BED LOUNGE. 





The greatest annoyer of sleep is Bed-bugs. All Bed Lounges are worthless on that account. I have 
made a recent improvement, to prevent Bugs from lodging inside and a thorough ventilation. The Bed 
— can be washed clean with water and sponge. Also a separate pocket to keep Bed Clothes, formerly 

ept inside of Lounge, which naturally produces = heat—just what bugs like. 
Ke 2st Lounge in the market. 


Call and examine for 
For sale by all Furniture 


MANUFACTORY, 31 Bowker Street, Up Stairs, a fw doors from Sudbury Street. 
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